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| Please examine this nugget from Stevenson: 
1 pecu “To hold the same views at forty as we 
Selling | held at twenty is as if a Ship captain should 
* sail to India from the Port of London, and 
f them§ = having brought a chart of the Thames on 
can gi | deck at his first setting out, should obsti- 
tlay j nately use no other for the whole voyage. 
ll | 
Many a business man who seeks the brightest 
helpers, who meets the keenest competition. who will 
5 mortgage his plant to get the latest machinery, hangs 
, detail tenaciously year after year to an opinion of advertising 
d ‘| that is far behind the times and therefore fails to 
etasg employ the method that would make his enterprise 
vital and far more profitable. 
? | Are you satisfied with your opinion of advertising ? 
ribbons # | Should you be? Will you give us a chance to compare 
fr way! | Yours and ours? 
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Turn to Your Bradstreet’; 


Open it at Wisconsin. 

Observe the town after town of less than a thoy. 
sand people supporting retail stores with stock rated 
two or three hundred thousand and over. 

That’s the test that tells of purchasing power, 
The man who reads with his mind as well as hj 
eyes, finds sales-suggestion a-plenty in those figure, 

Because he knows that a retail store must tum 
its stock 2 or 3 times a year. And when he sees, 
store in a town of 700 families doing a half million 
business, it tells the story of the farmer’s prosperity 
more plainly than anything we could say. 

But there is something we can do. We can help 
the manufacturer get his goods included in thos 
sales. 


THE 


Wisconsin Aericulturis 


is the greatest single selling force in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

It is subscribed and paid for in advance by one 
out of every three farmers in the state. 

Through 95% of the post offices the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist goes into one-sixth of the state’s homes. 

It offers the extra pulling power of local in- 
fluence and concentrated circulation among a pros 
perous people. Yet its advertising rates are lower 
per thousand circulation than the average medium. 

That is one reason why it is showing big return 
on all lines of goods from shoes to automobiles. 

Would you like to know others? 

THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 

GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Special Representative, Eastern Representative, 
First Nat’l. Bank Bldg., Chicago, 41 Park Row, New York. 
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Vou. LXXI. 


THE SMALL MAN’S PRICES. 





NOWADAYS HE IS PROTECTING THEM, 
J00— NO PATENTS, AGREEMENTS 
OR LEGAL MACHINERY NEEDED— 
THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING IN THE 
MERCANTILE TRADE OF BENEFITS 
BROUGHT BY PRICE MAINTENANCE 
ENABLES HIM TO DO IT AS THOR- 
QUGHLY AS THE BIG HOUSES— 
VERY FEW PRICE-CUTTERS EN- 
COUNTERED — HOW THEY ARE 
DEALT WITH. 


By James H. Collins. 

Thus far, price maintenance 
has been heard of chiefly in con- 
nection with strong business con- 
cerns doing a national trade with 
well-known amply advertised com- 
modities. Their price policies have 
been backed by patents, or agree- 
ments, or contracts, and they have 
had means to fight trade or legal 
battles when necessary. 

But this new policy of price 
maintenance is also within reach 
of small manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers if they want to take ad- 
vantage of it, owing to the gen- 
eral recognition of the benefits 
that it brings to the retailer. 

Several years ago a small cor- 
poration in New York City be- 
gan making miscellaneous _ toilet 
articles, selling them through 
women agents in small towns over 
the country. Its line comprised, 
perhaps, fifty different prepara- 
tions, After a time, one of these 
preparations began to lead all the 
rest in sales. It had novelty, and 
also quality, and, without any 
special promotion work, made de- 
mand for itself and brought re- 
orders from old customers, as well 
a inquiries from people outside 
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the agents’ territory, and from re- 
tailers who asked that it be sold 
through the trade. The company 
had little capital. The business 
was being built up out of its own 
profits. The merits of this one 
article, however, led to its being 
set apart from the regular line for 
pushing through drug and de- 
partment _ stores. Experienced 
demonstrators were hired, and the 
home territory in and around New 
York City selected as the first 
field to be worked. As the goods 
were placed in stores, a moderate 
amount of newspaper advertising 
was used. Success has followed 
careful work, and the article is 
now being extended to a few other 
cities. 

From the first a policy of price 
protection was maintained. The 
preparation retails at 25 cents. No 
patent rights cover it, and no con- 
tract, agreement, or other formal 
measure, has been employed. In- 
stead, when goods are sold to a 
retailer, the company’s demonstra- 
tors or saleswomen explain that 
the retail price is being adhered 
to, and that the company does its 
best to keep goods out of the 
hands of price-cutters. In two 
years’ experience there have been 
almost no cases of price-cutting 
by the regular retail trade. On 
one occasion the manager of the 
company saw a downtown drug 
store window dressed with the 
preparation. and a card stated that 
it was being sold for 19 cents. 
Stepping in, he talked with the 
druggist, explained the way in 
which the goods were being mar- 
keted. and the benefits that were 
looked for from price mainte- 
nance as the demand grew, and this 
druggist immediately took the cut- 
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price card off his display, and 


gave instructions to sell it at a 
quarter, 
The chief trouble has come 


from two or three of the largest 
department stores in New York 
City. One of these is conducting 
suits to break down prices set by 
an association of manufacturers. 
and has turned the legal proceed- 
ings into excellent advertising cap- 
ital for itself. All its business is 
done on a cash basis, and scarcely 
a week goes by but space in its 
newspaper advertising is devoted 
to telling the public that cash sales 


work savings through the elimina- - 


tion of losses, through credit ac- 
counts and losses by bad debts, 
these savings being given the 
store’s customers in lower prices. 
From the standpoint of that 
store’s policy, it is necessary and 
right to trim a few cents off the 
price of such a toilet article. 
Moreover, the buyer of toilet 
goods in that store frankly tells 
manufacturers that he is content 
to run his toilet department at 
about cost, or even a loss on 
well-known proprietary articles, if 
he can use it to draw customers 
into his jewelry department, ad- 
joining the toilet goods counter, his 
profits on jewelrv being very com- 
fortable ones. The small manu- 
facturér of toilet goods may ac- 
knowledge the justness of that 
view. but, at the same time, in his 
own interests and those of the reg- 
ular retail trade, he is obliged to 
keep his goods out of the hands of 
the price-cutters. This is the 
course followed by most manu- 
facturers who protect their retail 
prices, and the loss of an impor- 
tant outlet in New York does not 
weigh heavily upon the spirit 
when goods are placed with other 
department stores that scrunu- 
lously protect fixed prices. For 
instance, not two blocks away 
from this price-cutting store is an- 
other retail house, selling to a 
much more prosperous and_in- 
fluential class of customers. whose 
buyers always ask, when shown a 
new proprietary article on which 
prices are maintained, “Does our 
price-cutting friend up the street 
get these goods?” If the answer 
is affirmative, that is a fairly 
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good reason for not putting then 
in stock, because prices will fe 
demoralized in that neighborhood 

The price-cutting establishments 
of course, resort to various devices 
to obtain goods upon which the 
prices are maintained. In ‘one 
case a complexion cream many. 
facturer refused to sell his good; 
to a big New York department 
store that had cut the price. Job. 
bers were loyal to the mannfg. 
turer, and accepted no_ orders 
from this store. One afternoon, 
handsomely gowned — woman 
walked into. an uptown retailers 
place and asked if this cream was 
sold. The clerk said it was, The 
woman said she was about to sai! 
for Cuba, and wanted to take 
along an ample stipply. She used 
that cream constantly, and to live 
in Cuba without it would be a 
hardship. She wanted a gross. 
The retailer got that quantity for 
his customer, hurrying to catch 
the steamer on which she was sup- 
posed to be sailing, and in a day 
or two the price-cutting store had 
a new supply of goods. This sale 
was traced to the retai‘er, and he 
protested, apparently in good faith, 
that he had thought the woman a 
bona fide customer. , His profi, 
however, at the full retail price, 
had been considerable. and _ the 
manufacturer was a trifle sceptical 
when he warned him against deal- 
ings with strange women bound 
for Cuba. The offense was not re- 
peated. 

When a large store cut the price 
on a line of protected dress goods 
not long ago, for. instance, the 
manufacturer sent aa employee to 
the store to match a peculiar pat- 
tern, of which very little was sold 
—the whole stock in this country 
amounted to but a few pieces. The 
store took the order and next day 
had the goods, but the sale was 
traced directly through a jobbing 
house. and the st>re’s supplies cit 
off. The jobber 1n this instance 
was acting in good faith, and 
stopped selling as soon as the 
manufacturer pointed out _ the 
underground — channels through 
which he was supplying the price- 
cutter. It is now comparatively 
easy to cut off supplies in such 
ways for the protection of the 
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Another Great Month 


for the 


New York World 


And with one exception (last 
October) the Greatest Adver- 
tising Month in its History! 








Look at the Figures for May! 


(Compiled by the Statistical Bureau of the New York Evening Post.) 


WORLD NEXT HIGHEST 
ADVERTISING (THE HERALD) 


May 1910, 1,135,257 tines 1,018,156 tines 

May 1909, 1,064,495 lines 1,012,601 lines 

Gain 70,762 lines 5,555 lines 

WORLD'S LEAD over its nearest competitor 
117,101 lines 


WORLD’S INCREASED LEAD in one year 


65,207 lines 














The New York World not only prints every week, 
every month, every year, more advertisements than 
any other newspaper anywhere, but steadily increases 
the distance between itself and its competitors. 
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regular trade, for trade sentiment 
is to-day loyally back of even the 
smail manufacturer who maintains 
retail prices, markets his product 
in a constructive way, and pre- 
serves the margins of profit upon 
which his business life depends. 

Some small manufacturers have 
been successful in bringing the 
occasional price-cutter into line by 
sending their demonstrators to his 
store to sell the goods. In that 
case, the manufacturer is control- 
ling his own sales within the store, 
and sells at regular prices, paying 
over the regular profit to the store. 
But he is paying his demonstra- 
tor, saving a clerk’s wages, and 
the price can be maintained only 
as long as the demonstrator is 
there. 

One remedy suggested for price- 
cutting is the adoption of “penny- 
back” protected _ prices. Odd 
prices, such as 14 cents, 49 cents, 
98 cents, and so forth, are an un- 
doubted force in moving goods, 
for all women and most men like 
to receive back a copper or two 
in change, and the odd price subtly 
conveys the impression that the 
goods have been trimmed down to 
the lowest selling price. It is said 
by experienced retailers that a 10 
cent article, marked at 13 or 14 
cents, will sell more quickly than 
at its regular price of a dime, 
owing to this trait in human na- 
ture. That being so, the retailer 
often feels that he ought to have 
a cent or two leeway. The uniform 
tendency among manufacturers 
who fix retail prices is to mark 
them in even dimes or quarters. 
With an odd-cent schedule of 
prices on, say, a line of toilet 
goods, the temptations to cut 
prices a penny or two would be 
considerably lessened. 

Price maintenance to-day is not 
only one of the most far-reaching 
issues that has ever been raised in 
business, but is being applied in 
so many directions that hardly a 
manufacturing industry but will 
show its own practical work and 
methods. 

Some maintain prices by pat- 
ents, with prompt legal restraint 
for every price-cutter who shows 
his hand. Others rely on con- 
tracts. Still others let the retailer 
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set his own price, but control their 
goods in the jobber’s hands. 

New manufacturing concer; 
with a single brand and no shady 
history of deals, swaps and secret 
discounts, are able to lay dow, 
price maintenance policies and 
benefit by them to such degree 
that old houses with many brands 
complex trade arrangements jp 
different parts of the country and 
numerous trade skeletons, are be. 
ginning to simplify their methods 
and benefit by price protection, too, 

All this work by the big fellows, 
backed by consumer advertising 
and trade education, makes it 
logical and even easy for the 
smaller man to protect his prices, 
Those who are alive to conditions 
to-day are doing this, and it is 
often astonishing to learn how far 
the small man can go and how 
little trouble or cost there is to 
rigid price protection. 

He wants to know himself that 
he has been a factor in lifting the 
goods he makes or handles from 
price competition, and investing 
them with more value to the cor- 
sumer than they would possess if 
they had not passed through his 
hands. 

Such a man believes that sales- 
manship adds value to merchan- 
dise in making it more highly ap- 
preciated by the final purchaser, 
who is shown how to get the larg: 
est possible service out of it. 

The successful salesman real- 
izes the limitations put upon him 
by his physical body. He ca 
only be in one place at a time, and 
he must take certain parts of the 
day for sleep and recreation. 

When he becomes a sales man- 
ager, his success depends upon his 
ability to impress his own ideas 
upon the minds of his salesmen, 
and to secure their hearty co 
operation. ie 

When he realizes that additional 
salesmen, too, have limitations, an 
that much of the work that they 
must do in arousing the interest 
and clinching sales can be done 
by inanimate symbols because ° 
the thoughts that they raise the 
minds of groups ‘of people, then 
the sales manager is in position 
to make the largest possible ws 
of advertising space. 
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Your opportunity 
is here in 


Philadelphia 


If you have a product for home con- 
sumption or use, the best place in the 
United States to introduce or push it, is 
Philadelphia. 

Of the 360,000 buildings in Philadel- 
phia, about 300,000 are dwellings, and 
85% of these homes are occupied by a 
single family. 

You can “cover Philadelphia” at one 
cost, by concentrating your advertising, 
all the time in 


“The Bulletin” 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads ‘The Bulletin.’ ” 


The net paid daily average circulation of “The Bulletin” for 
the month of May was: 


e 
2 l 2 4 
3 a Day 
“The Bulletin” circulation figures are net; all damaged, free 
and returned copies have been omitted. 


William L, McLean, Publisher. 


New York Office, Chicago Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, J. E. Verree, 
Tribune Bldg. Steger Bldg. 
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OLD-TIMERS MEET AND 
REMINISCE. 

One of the most unique lunch- 

eons to advertising men ever 


given in Chicago was given by 
Col. W. C. Hunter, of the W. D. 
Boyce Publishing Company, at 
the Chicago Athletic Club on 
May 25th. 

Host and the thirteen guests at 
the long table were in the adver- 
tising business in Chicago twenty- 
five years ago, and the luncheon 
was given as a reunion, to talk 
over “old times.” Those present, 
all of whom are widely known, 
were: 

Charles H. Fuller, retired; A. 
E. Dunn, representing Methodist 
publications; D.M. Lord, founder 
of the Lord & Thomas agency 
and now retired; W. D. Boyce, 
head of .the Boyce Publishing 
Company; C. E. Raymond, with 
the Lord & Thomas agency; C. 
R. Erwin, president Lord & 
Thomas agency; R. S. Thain, 
first representative of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in the West; D. 
M. Holman, of the Lord & 
Thomas agency; Allan Lee; 
Major T. P. Roberts and Alec J 
MacAvinche, of the Roberts & 
MacAvinche fagency; Frank 
Thomas, Western manager for 
Comfort; Charles H. Stoddard, 
Western representative of the 
Munsey publications, and Colonel 
Hunter. 

Informal discussions of the ad- 
vertising business, old and mod- 
ern methods and campaigns, and 
the old and modern newspaper 
associations, were entered into 
by all present. 


_——_~+on__—_—_ 
THE “NIGHT LETTER” IN 
ADVERTISING. 


The advertising value of the new 
night letter service recently instituted 
by the wire companies is being vari- 
ously applied. 

Howard Davis, of the New York 
American, has been sending out night 
letters to a large list of advertisers and 
agents. With fiftv words a compact 
argument is possible. 

The abmiinceere of the Compto- 
meter recently sent night letters to 
1,100 firms simply as follow up. 
Krower & Tynberg, importers of laces, 
handkerchiefs, etc., reproduced a night 
letter in their trade paper advertising 
to call attention to the night letter as 
a good means of ordering. 
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NEW YORK GOLFERS ORGANIZE, 


For the past five years little informal 
gatherings of advertising men in New 
York and vicinity, who are interested 
in golf, have been held and have 
proved highly enjoyable. This year’s 
gathering, which was the sixth of its 
kind, resulted in perfecting an organi: 
zation to be known as the Advertising 
Men’s Golf Association, Local Eastem 
Division. 

Seventy-eight advertising men gath. 
ered June 2nd at the club houses of 
the Dyker Meadows and the Marine & 
kield Clubs, at Fort Hamilton, the 
grounds of the clubs having been of. 
fered for the day through courtesy, 
Later in the day a banquet was held 
at the Marine & Field Club when the 
organization referred to was perfected 
with the following officers: A. 
Beers, of the Circle Magazine, pres- 
dent; Don M. Parker, of McClure’s, 
vice-president; Louis DeVoe, of the 
Century Magazine, secretary; Bernard 
Ridder, of the Staats-Zeitung, treas 
urer A committee to be known as the 
promotion committee was elected with 
R. R. Mamlok, of Vogue, chairman, 
and the following members: Fred 
Ross, of Blackman & Ross; A. L. Al 
dred, of Providence, and A. S. Higgins, 
of Higgins & Seiter. 

The purposes of the club will be 
quite as much social as athletic. It is 
proposed to hold three tournaments 
every year—one in May, one in June 
and one in July. 

——_ +0 > 

CLUB DELEGATES 10 
OMAHA AD _ CLUB 

CONVENTION. 







QUOIN 


The Quoin Club, which is a member 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, has appointed Herbert S. 
Houston as_ delegate-at-large tothe 
coming convention at Omaha, and Rob- 
ert Frothingham, Henry D. Wilson and 
R. H. Waldo as official delegates. It 
is understood that the delegates were 
instructed to strongly endorse the 
splendid work of President S. C. Dobbs 
in the interest of clean advertising and 
an active, practical administration. 

John H. Livingston, who has been 
abroad for some months in the inter- 
ests of Country Life in America, has 
just returned after a successful trip. 


+0 
FREEMAN DINNER DATE 
JUNE 21ST. 





The dinner to Wm. C. Freeman, of 
the New York Mail, first announced 
for july 9th, has been brought forward 
to June 2ist, at 7 o'clock, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


More than 300 members of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Association are plat 
ning to attend in a body the annual 
meeting of the Central Division of Ad. 
vertising Clubs, which is to be held in 
Miteauies June 14th and 15th. Two 
hundred members also will attend the an- 
nual convention of the National . 
vertising Clubs of America in Omaha 
during the third week of July. 
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May Advertising Gain 


In May, 1910, Advertising in 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


GAINED 22,189 


AGATE LINES 


Over May, 1909—the 


nineteenth consec utive month 


of advertising gains in 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 437 FIFTH AVE. 
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THE 
BREAKFAST FOODS FOR 
TRADE PREFERENCE. 


THE STRUGGLE OF 


A CONSTANTLY UPHEAVED BUSINESS 
—POST’S QUANTITY CONCESSIONS 
TO JOBBERS—EGG-0-SEE'S LABORS 
TO WIN DEALERS’ FRIENDSHIP— 
THE CASH COMMISSION SCHEME 
FOR CLERKS — FORCE’S SAMPLING 
ACTIVITY. 


By Frank H. Holman. 


Somebody has said that there 
is a hoodoo.on the breakfast food 
business.. Its trials and tribula- 
tions have never ceased since its 
birth, and the month when there 
is no excitement in the trade over 
the breakfast food situation is as 
rare as rain in a desert. 

More fortunes have been lost 
and more graves dug in this 
heroic effort to keep a brand of 
hay or sawdust on the American 
consumer’s table, than in any 
other cause since the Crusades. 

Just now there is a very seeth- 
ing of activity. All the break- 
fast food companies known to 
long-suffering mankind through 
advertising, and others still far 
this side of being known, are 
harrying the retailer with propo- 
sitions and counter-propositions 
and with what are paramount to 
bribes, to push, club, jimmy or 
crowbar their goods into the 
homes of consumers. 

As it now stands, the breakfast 
food manufacturers have divided 
the retailers into two camps— 
those who' favor the “free deal” 
and those who prefer-the pro- 
tected price method of doing busi- 
ness which is being ably fathered 
and fostered by the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake poeple. This 
policy, as recently described in 
Printers’ -INK, is to sell at ex- 
actly the same price to the trade 
everywhere. 

As the Kellogg people seem to 
be at the top of the heap, or near 
it, in the breakfast food worid at 
present, the natural tendency for 
the less successful opposition is 
to swing as far the other way as 


possible. The two chief competi- 
tors, the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany and “E-C” Corn Flakes 
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(made by the Egg-O-See people) 
have recently 


adopted the free 
deal policy and are applying jt jn 
various interesting ways, 


MR. POST GIVES JOBBERS  piGggp 


PROFIT, 


Mr. Post describes his recent 
plan as follows to PRinrers’ [yx: 
“The Postum Cereal Company. 
Ltd., offered inducement prices 
on Post Toasties purchases jn 
June—quantities based on job- 
bers’ May sales—entirely in line 
with its established policy of ree. 
ognizing special sales interest, by 
increasing its uniformly liberal 
profits to jobbers. 

“Its policy has been, as contin- 
uously announced: 


The best goods of their kind possible 
to produce. 

Heavy and easy sales through con- 
tinued publicity. 

_ Extreme profits for jobbers—increas- 
ing with increased selling interest— 
larger profits, it may be added, than 
other cereal manufacturers think job- 
bers deserve, otherwise they would 
allow: 

_ Absolute guarantees covering qual- 
ity, sale and climatic damage, indef- 
nitely to all handlers. 

The use of all legitimate avenues 
for distribution as made unavoidably 
necessary by the character of the prod- 
ucts and the country-wide propaganda 
of advertising, the sectional distribu- 
tion of which cannot be controlled, 

Constant initiative to protect the 
profit of all handlers, even at the risk 
of lessened sale in any section. 

The management of its own business. 


“Tt believes in maintaining lib- 
eral and growing profits for lib- 
eral and growing sales interest, 
and that jobbers and_ retailers 
are not overpaid (and too fre- 
quently underpaid) for their dem- 
onstrated interest in special lines 
of goods, especially proprietaries, 
and the company’s established 
policies proclaim its belief.” 

This policy of Mr. Post’s re- 
sulted in a trade upheaval in 
Philadelphia and Camden, which 
Mr. Post tackled in his usual 
Rooseveltian style, with a letter 
in which he handled the situation 
without gloves — bluntly charac- 
terizing the boycott in those cities 
as a plot of “other interests stand- 
ing nearer the throne.” 

The United Cereal Mills, of 
Quincy, Ill, (makers of Egg-0- 
See, a wheat breakfast food, E-C 
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Toasted Corn Flakes and E-C 
Rolled Oats) have still another 
means of stimulation—the “free 
deal,” a giving to the grocer of 
ten per cent of his absolute or- 
ders; if he orders ten cases, he 
gets one of them free. The 
wholesaler bills back to the 
United Cereal Mills for such free 
cases. 

This “free” arrangement has 
given rise to an immense amount 
of printed matter going from the 
Cereal Company’s offices to the 
dealer. Something like 350,000 
mailing cards a year are posted, 
urging the retailer to take his 
pencil in hand and figure for him- 
self that by reason of the “co- 
operative” sharing practiced by 
the United Cereal Mills he gets 
“larger profits than on any other 
cereal.” A case is figured at 
$270. It doesn’t take the grocer 
long to calculate that he can 
double this gift and secure the 
regular profit as well every time 
he sells ten cases more. 

The Egg-O-See people are con- 
stantly watching for an opportu- 
nity to make dealers think they 
are their champions. Not long 
ago they seized upon a Kellogg 
ad which suggested the possibil- 
ity that some dealers substitute, 
and got up a big card which made 
much ado over the fact that they 
never, O never, would believe 
the grocer guilty of such perfidy. 
“It costs the grocer twenty per 
cent to do business,” said L. D. 
Wallace, Jr., Chicago manager for 
the United Cereal Mills, in a dis- 
cussion of this policy with Print- 
ers Ink. “It is our policy to 
treat him humanely and give him 
a chance for his life. This atti- 
tude has had the result of our 
selling as many as 1,000,000 cases 
of Egg-O-See in one year.” 

Mr. Wallace says that he was 
not always an advocate of the 
“free deal” in business. He aban- 
doned the idea once only to come 
back to it later as legitimate and 
a natural business law. He re- 
cently expressed himself to the 
trade as follows on this matter: 


Don’t let us lose sight of the fact 
the dealer is in business to make 
money. 

should 


The retailer 


certainly first 
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consider his own profits. The success- 
ful merchant, we all will agree, is the 
one who buys right. It is well that 
every merchant should remember this 
old axiom: “Goods bought right are 
half sold.” 

The limited-selling-price theory will 
fail because it tends to reduce the 
dealer to a slot machine. In it there 
is no place allotted for the brain, per- 
sonality or the individuality that goes 
to make the successful, progressive mer- 
chant. Quantity has always controlled, 
and will always control, the purchase 
price. To this there is no argument. 
It is the natural law of trade qnd can- 
not be refuted, the question is not de- 
batable. Simply. refer to the methods 
of any successful manufacturer. Ob- 
serve that the larger his output, the 
greater his purchasing power, thus 
lowering the cost of production and 
increasing his profits. 

The limited selling plan policy is 
profitable only to the manufacturer, 
and that is why sdme are so enthusi- 
astic in its support. He never does his 
buying on this basis. When he buys 
his cartons, his bags, his advertising 
space, and anything that enters into 
the manufacture and sale of his prod- 
ucts, he always insists that the quan- 
tity shall contro] the prige. 


But the Egg-O-See Company 
does not stop here. Occasionally 
it advertises in newspapers with 
coupons, which may be filled out 
by the consumer and taken to the 
grocer, who will give a package 
of the cereal free. The coupon 
is passed on to the manufacturers, 
who replace free the goods so 
given away. 

The United Cereal Mills also 
goes to considerable pains to 
have window displays properly 
put up—even sending an expert to 
a town to do it right, if need be. 

But this concern does not de- 
pend upon the free deal and the 
retailer’s good-will alone for find- 
ing a market. Mr. Wallace says 
that his products appear in nearly 
every form of advertising—a lit- 
tle in the magazines, and a good 
deal in street cars, on billboards 
and in twenty-eight trade jour- 
nals. 

At headquarters the salesmen’s 
reports are carefully gone over. 
On these reports appear the num- 
ber of dealers handling the break- 
fast foods of other manufacturers 
and a'so the rate of selling. It is 
thus instantly evident when any 
district needs a “tonic.” If a 
tonic is thought necessary, a new 
or intensified car campaign is be- 
gun, new copy is put into the pa- 
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pers and billboard copy quickly 
put out. The big advertising ar- 
tillery may be turned upon any 
city over night. It is rare that a 
jump in sales is not indicated 
upon the reports almost immedi- 
ately. 

After three years of this co- 
operative work, Mr. Wallace 
says he is convinced of its wis- 
dom. 

Advertising appears in Good 
Housekeeping, Housekeeper, Ta- 
ble Talk and the National Food 
Magazine. 


PAYING RETAIL CLERKS A COMMIS- 
SION, 


One of the favorite schemes of 
breakfast foods ard other grocery 
lines, is the plan of giving the 
clerks in the grocery stores, per- 
sonal commis- 
sions upon every 
package they 
sell of certain 
brands. The 
commission 
in such cases 
rarely runs high- 
er than three 
cents per pack- 
age. With some 
products this 
commission plan 
is of more or 
less permanence, taking the place 
of advertising. With others it is 
worked during certain months in 
the year, when business naturally 
falls off, or simultaneously with 
demonstrations by experts in the 
stores where the clerks work. 

This, for instance, is the plan 
used by the Jell-O people. The 
philosophy of such methods is 
simple. A demonstrator, no mat- 
ter how expert, can rarely reach 
with personal talk more than a 
fourth of the customers at a store 
where there is a brisk trade; 
but the demonstration-table will 
be seen by nearly every one, and, 
if the clerks can be induced to 
carry on the good work on their 
parts, excellent co-operation re- 
sults thereby. 

In the case of Mother’s Wheat 
Hearts, known as The Cream of 
the Wheat, and made by the Great 
Western Cereal Company, Boston, 
little order books for distribution 


GHOSTS FROM 


among the clerks are now bein 
sent out with all cases of goods 
When any of the clerks sells a 
package of Mother’s Wheat Hearts 
he fills out his little order book 
with the customer’s name and ad- 
dress. When his book is filled, it 
is redeemed at a very tempting 
profit for the trouble involved in 
making the sales. .When a cus. 
tomer now asks for Cream of 
Wheat, the chances are that the 
clerk will do all in his power to 
shift the order to “The Cream of 
the Wheat,” or Mother’s Wheat 
Hearts. The same general plan 
is being tried to push Quaker Oats 
Flour. 

As one keen grocer explained 
the other day, the plan has its 
great disadvantages. When one 


breakfast food or other product 





THE DEAD BREAKFAST FOOD PAST. 


starts the commission-to-clerks 
scheme, the competitive product or 
products are sorely tempted to 
follow suit and make the clerk's 
commission a cent or two more. 
Then a regular fight commences to 
see who will tempt the clerks 
most. The expenses of marketing 
roll up mightily ; and the only way 
the new expense can be met is by 
cheapening the product itself, to 
the great injustice of the buying 
public. 


FUTILITY OF PREMIUM _ SCHEMES, 


The premium schemes which 
have been used in connection with 
breakfast foods are almost as 
numerous as the breakfast foods 
themselves. One of the classic 
examples of this sort of thing 1s 
to be found in the case of “Force, 
that favorite of Sunny Jim, who 
cannot be recalled without a smitk 
and a smile by most advertising 
men. When Sunny Jim began to 
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fail, the Force people began an 
expensive premium scheme. In 
each of the packages of the cereal 
were packed cut-out animals. 
When any one had collected a 
menagerie of a dozen or so of 
these animals, the set was redeem- 
able in premiums of considerable 
worth. The trick lay in the fact 
that, while there were loads of 
packages with most of the ani- 
mals in them, there were compar- 
atively few with one species in 
particular. Where a housekeeper 
might lack only a hippo for her 
complete set, she might buy a 
dozen packages in succession and 
yet get nothing but cows! She 
got discouraged soon, therefore, 
and willingly gave the grocery 
boys her coupons after this. 

“The result was,” as a grocer 
remarks, “that all the clerks and 
boys were opulently rich with 
cameras and cigar trays and like 
paraphernalia; but the real con- 
sumers, for whom the premiums 
were really meant, got but few of 
the prizes!” 

Another plan of the Force or- 
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ganization, and one which is being 
utilized at the present moment to 
some extent, is to send out men 
with thousands of so-called sample 
packages, which are in reality but 
slightly smaller than the regular 
cartons, to take up their stand, 
with a grocer’s permission, in the 
latter’s delivery-room, where they 
will take pains that every out- 
going basket of goods has a sam- 
ple of Force put in it, accom- 
panied by appropriate literature. 
In certain instances, this plan is 
one which is quite as effective as 
the usual demonstration method 
at a table in the store proper, cost- 
ing considerable less than the lat- 
ter method. 

The Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, by the way, re- 
cently got into trouble in New- 
ark, N. J., for distribution of ad- 
vertising matter from house to 
house. The Judge ruled, how- 
ever, against the city and in favor 
of Kellogg, on the ground that it 
was not in the distribution busi- 
ness and was not bound by the 
ordinance regulating distributors. 








Editorially, the METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE has made some “tel- 
ling hits’’ during the past few months, 
but commencing: with the July issue 


we set a faster pace. 


In this num- 


ber will appear articles by Walter 
Wellman, James B. Connolly, Hugo 
Munsterberg, James Oppenheim and 
others that have the “punch.” 
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ADVERTISING A SURER 
PROTECTION THAN 
TARIFF. 

EVEN THE HIGHEST OF CUSTOMS- 
HOUSE REQUIREMENTS SOMETIMES 
FAIL TO CUT DOWN THE DEMAND 
FOR FOREIGN-MADE GOODS — CLIC- 
QUOT CLUB GINGER ALE FIGHTS 
PRODUCT FROM ABROAD WITH AD- 
VERTISING. 











By A. Rowden King. 

Even the staunchest of protec- 
tionists cannot but admit that in 
any number of instances import 
duties have failed to protect, The 
American public, whether fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, ‘wants 
what it wants when it wants it.” 
Furthermore, being one of the 
wealthiest peoples in the world, 
it has the wherewithal with which 
to satiate its wants, as a rule, in 
spite of any actions of its own 
lawmakers, who may take steps 
to “jack-up” prices on certain 
favorite articles by necessitating 
the payment of high import duties. 

It is now being demonstrated 
that, where the exacting of cus- 
toms-house payments has failed to 
stem the tide and turn the wilfu! 
American consumer toward home 
products, advertising can succeed. 
The fact is that advertising has 
already put scores of domestic 
products on their feet after dec- 
ades of discouraging struggle 
against competing foreign-made 
articles. When import duties are 
as high as they are in many lines, 
and still the public is willing to 
pay the cost, the salvation of the 
home-producer must be sought 
along other lines. If mere price- 
comparisons are unavailing, ad- 
vertising offers an excellent 
panacea, changing the appeal from 
pocket to brain. 

In no line, perhaps, is advertis- 
ing doing more to undermine the 
sales of foreign-made goods than 
among the drinkables. Ask the 
wine merchant what advertising 
has done for the consumption of 
domestic champagnes. Although 
the imports of foreign-made cham- 
pagnes may not have fallen off 
tremendously of late years, they 
would undoubtedly have been 
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much larger if the California 
champagnes had not come to be 
such aggressive factors in the 
field by employing advertising 
methods. ‘The mineral waters of 
America have been making strik- 
ing inroads on the foreign waters 
by just this “protective” measure 
—a<lvertising. 

One of the other lines of drink. 
ables which has strongly felt this 
competition of the foreign-made 
goods is ginger ale. The custom. 
house figures are eloquent eyi- 
dence of this fact. They show, 


A A a 
Goya GINGER 
ALE 


Will now be delivered to all points East of Mississippi 
River at $2.50 per case (24 bottles) carriage prepaid 
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= one te {Stour wah nat lral grcenver tome 
West of Mississippi River, but East of Rocky Mts, $3.00 per cam 
West of Rocky Mts, $3.50 per case, carriage in each case prepaid 
Only the finest fresh Jamaica Ginger (not red ), the 
purest = tioner su J not cacchettaa), anda EF a cae 
flavor are used in this Ginger Ale. These are perfectly combined 
with the famous Clicquot Spring Water, carbonated, which is 
the best water for Ginger Ale in the world 
PEF! oguire of your grocer We willingly refund money in any 
case where a purchaser 1s dissatisfied or is not better pleased 
with this Ginger Ale 
than with any other 
rand has ever 









AT DIFFERENT PRICES TO DIFFERENT SEC- 
TIONS. 


for instance, that practically 450, 
000 dozen pint bottles of ginger 
ale and ginger beer were imported 
into this country in the year 1908, 
over $332,900 being paid on them 
in duty. This is a large gain over 
the import figures of ten years ago. 
The foreign ginger ales like “( 
& C.” have used advertising in 
this country as an offset to the 
tariff, and have thereby strength- 
ened their prestige. 

The officials of the Clicquot Club 
Company, of Millis, Mass., are 
thoroughly of the belief that their 
ginger ale is quite the equal, if 
not the superior, of foreign-made 
ginger ales, and they are deter- 
mined to impress that- fact upon 
the American consumers, maf- 
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shalling advertising to their aid, 
as constituting a more potent 
force in their fight for favor with 
the consumer than the highest and 
strictest of protective duties. In 
the interests of Clicquot Club 

Ginger Ale, an advertising cam- 
paign of some proportions is now 
being conducted. It started with 
the middle of May, and it will 
continue practically through the 
summer. One of the prime ob- 
jects behind this campaign is the 
changing of the public’s attitude 
toward foreign-made ginger ales, 

The rush season in the ginger 
ale trade naturally comes with 
the real hot weather, starting 
some time in June, when all 
throats begin to get parched. 
This being the case, the present 
Clicquot Club campaign was di- 
vided into two distinct parts. The 
first, beginning with the middle 
of May (before the real season 
of thirst began) was devoted to 
the establishment of Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale reputation as com- 
pared with the popular foreign- 
made ales. This was done not by 
assertions, as is so often the case, 
but rather by analytical process. 

Of the tifteen odd pieces of copy 
prepared for this campaign, the 
very first started out with this 
statement: “There are three dif- 
ferent kinds of Ginger Ale: Do- 
mestic, Imported and Clicquot 
Club.” The keynote was thereby 
struck with the very opening gun. 
Note that Clicquot Club was 
linked with the “Imported.” The 
argument which followed was that 
other ginger ales, including the 
foreign-made, have a burning 
sting caused by red pepper. 

The second part of the Clicquot 
Club campaign, which is now 
starting, is primarily intended to 
be “thirst-producing.” Even in 
this copy there are evidences of 
anti-foreign appeals. Little 
glimpses of foreign scenes are 
shown, and neat references to the 
generally-accepted reputation of 
foreign-made drinkables such as: 
“With the sparkle of champagne, 
but without its danger, Clicquot 
Club.” In other words, atmos- 
phere suggestive of other lands is 
saddled to American-made goods 
at every possible turn. 
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The contracts call for 5,628 lines 
in all, two insertions a week, in 
a hundred newspapers in New 
England, New York State, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Besides 
this, fifty weeklies in the same ter- 
ritory are being used. Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale advertising used 
to have some prominence in the 














extracts in 
uot 
Ginger Ale. 
We use only the 
best imported pro- 
ducts—ginger, con- 
fectioners” A”sugar 
and oils of limes and 
lemons. 
We leave the chemicals— 
saccharin, soap bark, tartaric 
and phosphoric acids, citrol, 
coal tar coloring, etc.—and the 
stale ginger and red pepper for 
the ordinary ginger ales. 
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GINGER A 

“Cliquot Club” won its reputa- 
tion by being the best; and it 
must hold its reputation by con- 
tinuing to be the best. Not only 
the ingredients, but the water, 
the blending, the carbonating 
and the bottling are of unusually 
| i superior quality. 





Other Cuicquor CLus beverages with 
the “Clicquot Club” Flavor and Purity : 
Birch Beer 
= Root Beer 
Two La Lemon Soda 


advertising pages of the general 
magazines, but it has now largely 
been withdrawn. The _ selling- 
plan calls for little concentration 
in New York City. One reason 
for this is that New England 
and the surrounding _ territory 
have been found to be particu- 
larly responsive. For another 
thing, there are a number of gin- 
ger ales firmly entrenched in the 
New York City field, and it is be- 
lieved wise to bide a time when 
the big city can be approached in 
a whirlwind manner, accompanied 
by a considerable advertising ex- 
penditure. In the meantime, the 
Saturday Evening Post is looked 
to to keep the name before the 
national market. 
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Women 
Plan 
Ahead 


Fall is a great buying time because it begins 
the home-year. Then home-makers start things 
going anew and buy many things to do it with. 


Advertisers have begun to take advantage of 
this situation. The unusual results gained by 
summer-month advertising in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine have made many manufacturers se¢ 
the possibilities of summer advertising in general. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine is read carefully 
all summer long — advertisers of hot-weather arti- 
cles have proved it in sales made. It is interest- 
ingly helpful in its definite suggestions to improve 
home-life. 


Though many of our readers spend the hot 
months in summer homes or bungalows, the 
magazine follows on like a member of the family 
and is a positive force in shaping the plans for 
the approaching home-making session. 


Summer advance work to influence 300,000 
women as they plan ahead is an important factor 
in bringing heavy fall sales. 


There is no waste to this circulation. 


Present rate $300 a page. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGA ZINE 


New York Springfield, Mass. ‘Chicago 
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MAKING RAILROAD ADVER- 
TISING PAY. 





DIFFERING KINDS OF SERVICE LIKE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF MERCHAN- 
DISE—CONFERENCES TO SHAPE AD- 
VERTISING—HOW AN EVENT WAS 
TURNED. INTO ADVERTISING — 
QUALITIES ESSENTIAL IN RAILWAY 
ADVERTISING—ADDRESS AT WEST 
SIDE Y. M. C. A.. NEW YORK. 


By Garrit Fort, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Lines. 

Railroad advertising may fairly 
be likened to advertising a depart- 
ment store. By that 1 mean we 
have to advertise all sorts of 
transportation, and everything dif- 
ferently. We have for sale trips 
to Chicago and St. Louis on our 
world-famous Twentieth Century 
Limited and Southwestern Lim- 
ited, that may be likened to ‘the 
pianos, precious stones and im- 
ported millinery offered by the de- 
partment stores. Only the well-to- 
do buy the goods in these depart- 
ments, and this must be borne in 
mind in preparing advertising to 
sell these goods. 

But we also have our staple 
departments, such as commuta- 
tion tickets, which, like other sta- 
ples, yield practically no profit, or 
at least have yielded no profit 
thus far, but must be kept on sale 
for economic reasons. If we can 
build up a large volume of traffic 
we may ultimately make a profit 
from it, or at least reduce the 
loss incurred in handling it; there- 
fore, we spend a good deal of 
money on suburban territory. 

We also have our bargain coun- 
ter attractions in the shape of 
cheap excursions which we run 
periodically. 

We also sell tickets at what are 
known as differential fares, over 
the West Shore and its connec- 
tions. Advertising these differen- 
tial fares also requires special 
treatment. 

A good railroad advertising man 
ought to be a good railroad man, 
a good salesman, a diplomat, poet, 
historian, reporter, editor, artist 
and printer ; everything but a liar. 
¢ have no such wonderful and 
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f 
many-sided man on our advertis- 
ing job, and if we are doing good 
advertising, it is because our ad- 
vertising man is what might prop- 
erly be termed a composite man. 
We have an advertising commit- 
tee, consisting of our assistant 
general passenger agent, our gen- 
eral Eastern passenger agent, who 
is responsible for the important 
business originating on Manhattan 
Island, our advertising manager, 
three gentlemen from the advyer- 
tising agency which places opr 
copy, and myself. This commit- 
tee holds frequent meetings, and 
discusses every advertising move 
made by the road, and goes over 





A dinner in the open is one of the 
delights of the summer season at the 


Thousand Islands or 
Adirondack Mountains 


A generous basket is provided by the Rotel. You sup- 
plement it with a trout or bass just from the water. 
The meal is prepared by a “‘chef of the woods," 
The stimulus of the pure air gives a flavor to the 
repast which would make an everlasting fertune for 
the Broadway restaurateur who could reproduce it. 














ONE OF THE NEW VACATION SERIES. 


every piece of copy which goes 
into the newspapers or magazines, 
all drawings, booklets, etc. We 
also encourage:and welcome sug- 
gestions from any of our general 
agents or ticket agents, and such 
suggestions are frequently: very 
valuable. yet 4 a 

The man who knows good’ art 
work and typography keeps 2 ¢riti- 
cal eye on the copy to. see that: it 
measures up to this essential, the 
news man insists ‘that it have the 
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flash of news value which will 
make it to be read for its own 
sake, while the man who has 
charge of the revenues, and who 
is usually not very strong for art 
purely for art’s sake, requires that 
the advertising be upon a subject 
that will sell tickets and produce 
money, which in the last analysis 
is what we are after rather than 
artistic copy. 

We have no precedents and no 
style, so to speak. We treat 
every advertisement as an indi- 
vidual proposition. 

If we think a picture is needed 
to emphasize what we have to 
say, in goes the picture; if the 
subject doesn’t seem to need a 
picture, the picture is not used. 

We never run advertisements in 
series; never seek to confine cur- 
selves to one class of people, but 
try, like St. Paul, “to be all things 
to all men,” to the extent of ad- 
vertising each thing that we have 
to advertise in as many ways as 
may be necessary to reach all the 
different kinds of mentalities to 
which that given thing would ap- 
peal. 

If an opportunity presents itself 
to do timely advertising, or ad- 
vertising in connection with any 
special thing in the public mind, 
we do it if we think the subject 
is big enough and it can be done 
appropriately, but we try to be 
careful not to make ourselves the 
tail of any kite of to-day’s hap- 
penings. 

Our system of .14,000 miles, 
earning $250,000,000 yearly, with 
over 2,0co daily passenger trains, 
150,000 employees and a quarter 
of a million passengers a day, is 
big enough and of itself furnishes 
sufficient human interest to make 
it unnecessary to play second fid- 
dle to even the most important 
happenings which have no direct 
connection with our own business. 

An illustration of a timely ad- 
vertisement, appropriate to our 
own business, which seemed to 
have made a favorable impression 
on the public at the time we used 
it, follows: : 

After Merkle tragically failed to 
touch second base, in 1908, and 
the Chicago “Cubs” came on to 
fight out the championship with 
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the New York Giants in q single 
game, they traveled on our Twep. 
tieth Century Limited. That game 
turned out sadly for the Giants— 
5 to 2, I think it was, in favor of 
the Cubs. As soon as the regy} 
was known, we wired an adver. 
tisement to the Chicago papers, 
headed, “The Sleep that Won? 
and explained in a few words that 
when the Cubs came to New York 
for the fight of their lives after 
hard season, sleep was the abso. 
lute essential. They took the Cen. 
tury, and the result showed what 
perfect sleep they had_ secured, 
etc., etc. 

That I call successful timely ad- 
vertising, because the _ public 
couldn’t get one idea without get- 


‘You will make a big saving if you the 
vantage of these very low one way colonia 
fares to the 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 





VIGOROUS WESTERN RAILWAY COPY. 


ting the other, but I am not much 
for this “Watch for Halley's 
Comet and drink Smith’s Ginger 
Ale” sort of advertising. 
We try to run our advertising 
as we try to run our ticket of 
fices; that is, we expect to give 
good service and to let the people 
know we are doing so, with the 
note through all of our copy that 
we are human after all, and that 
we want the public to let us know 
when anything goes wrong, and 
not either sulk about it or try to 
have us burned at the stake, meta- 
phorically speaking. We can, i 
many instances, trace results, and 
know that we get back more than 
a new dollar for an old one. 
It should be remembered, 100, 
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that newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, important as they are, 
wre not all that is essential to 
building up passenger traffic, and 
are not all the methods of adver- 
tising that a railroad should have. 

A surly or incompetent ticket 
agent can drive away more travel 
in twenty-four hours than you can 


create with advertising in a 
month. eee 
We are now maintaining 


schools of instruction, in charge 
of our general agents. These 
schools have sessions at stated 
intervals. Papers are read and 
matters of common interest dis- 
cussed, and through it all the 
dominant note is that our lines 
are operated for the public ser- 
vice, 

a 
NEW ORLEANS “ITEM” 

CHANGES HANDS, 


STOCK 





Announcement is made by James M. 
Thomson of his purchase of the block 
of stock in the New Orleans Item for- 
merly held by Frederick I. Thompson, 
of New York and Mobile. Mr. Thom- 
son states that he has absolutely no 
interest of any character in Mr. or 
son’s recent purchase of the Mobile 
Register. No other change in the 
policy or of the personnel of the Item 
will result from the purchase. 

Mr. Thomson is a Johns Hopkins 
mane While at that university he 
founded the first college paper there. 
After graduation he became associated 
with the Washington Post and later 
with the Interview Syndicate and the 
Journal and Herald bureaus. He pur- 
chased the Norfolk Dispatch in 1900 
and was prominent in the Jamestown 
Exposition movement. Mr. Thomson 
is still interested in the Dispatch as a 
bond-holder. 

During the last four years, it is said, 
the Item has increased its business 
nearly 100 per cent. It has one of the 
best newspaper plants in the South, 
gccupying five floors of a double b:iiJd- 
ing. Elmer Clarke is business manager. 


——+0+—____ 


ONE SPONGE ADVERTISER, 
ANYHOW. 





; New York, May 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

25 saw recently an ad for ‘‘Caraba 
Sponges” for autos in the Christian 
Science Monitor, which had such good 
copy, really telling something about 
sponges, that I thought of your J. 
George Frederick’s articles of some 


time ago on the possibilities of sponge 
advertising. 
Maybe this sponge advertising was 
inspired by your article. 
C. S. Spatpinc. 
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August 
and 


The 
Ladies’ 
World 


How about it? 

Some wise ones will 
use this great issue and be 
happy in doing it. 

Other wise fellows will 
omit—the habit of side- 
stepping even the best— 
seems to be growing, so 
no reflections will be cast. 

But— 

The person who lets 
September slip by will 
have to square himself 
with his better judgment 
later on. 

The Ladies’ World 
combination can’t be 
duplicated :-— 


Quality. 
Quantity. 
Price. 


This applies to both 
August and September. 


Just time to catch 
August. 
THe 
LADIES WORLD 
New York 
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MAKING AMERICA USE 


MORE PAINT. 





OXIDE OF ZINC ADVERTISING IN THE 
MAGAZINES AIMED AT INCREASE 
OF PAINT CONSUMPTION. 





“Only half as much paint is used 
in this country as there should 
be,” says G. B. Heckel, advertis- 
ing manager of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, of New York. His 
concern does not make paint or 
grind it in oil, he says, yet the aim 
of its advertising is principally 
“to increase the use of paint and 
instil the painting habit.” This it 
has been trying to do in a most 
unique way through the national 
magazines—by pushing the cause 
of oxide of zinc. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company 
sees very little of the direct re- 
sults of the interest or the de- 
mand created by this advertising, 
which is fairly extensive in the 
national and trade mediums, 
What part of it does not go the 
way of the white lead paint man- 
ufacturers is felt first by man- 
ufacturers of paints in which ox- 
ide of zinc is used. But Mr. Heck- 
el says that he is willing to take 
the chance that his company will 
profit sufficiently from the adver- 
tising to make it thoroughly worth 
while. He expects that any cam- 
paign which has as its chief aim 
to induce the use of more paint 
will do the other fellow some 


good. 

Mr. Heckel feels that he hit 
upon a very forceful argument 
for the use of paint in general 
when he made the point that 
“paint is as important as fire in- 
surance. A building may never 
burn, but unless constantly pro- 
tected by paint it will surely de- 


cay. Decay is slow burning: 
paint is the insurance against de- 
cay.” 


Hard after this assertion the 
advertising of oxide of zinc comes 
with demonstrations that paint 
made with oxide of zinc is the 
best. 

While this advertising is in 
direct rivalry with that of white 
lead paints, very little appearaité 
of it crops out in the magazine 


copy. The Publicity is constry. 
tive and positive, giving no adver. 
tising to the other fellow, gl. 
though that advertising be a 
knock. After several years of ex. 
perimenting with different classes 
of mediums the campaign js 
thought now to have found its 
best expression and its best Copy, 
_ For the past two years the ma- 
jority of the advertisements haye 
contented themselves with pictur. 
ing a bridge, or a public building 
or a battleship painted with oxide 
of zinc and letting the reader 
draw the inference, with a helpful 
suggestion or two from the copy, 
that it is used where lasting qual- 
ity as well as good looks are ¢e- 
sential. In every advertisement 
has been a line to the effect that 
“oxide of zinc is unalterable even 
under the blow-pipe” and another, 





Use Paints made with Oxide of Zinc 
r Sg R Ee an Ra ; 


. Pas Drtrae Be, Rae of Ermer aod r 5 
‘reminder of the beeury, ‘and protective velve of os q 
OXIDE OF ZINC PAINTS 
J) was parnted in 190! ond 1s snilt in good condinon | 
Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? . 
‘ -- The New Jersey Zinc Co, 
“$5 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 
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PLAYING UP BIG CONTRACTS. 


“We do not grind zinc in oil, A 
list of manufacturers of oxide of 
zinc paints will be mailed free on 
request.” The first may be in an- 
swer to some well-known asset- 
tions of white lead advertisers; 
the second is an indirect boost of 
prepared oxide of zinc paints as 
against paints mixed by hand. | 

But when oxide of zinc is pit 
ted against white lead it is only 
natural that a symptom of this 
rivalry should come to the surface 
every little while. One piece of 
copy took a hard whack when tt 
printed a picture of Le Ciairt, 
“the famous house-painter philan- 
thropist, of Paris, who, because of 
the sufferings of his workmen 
from the use of old-style paints 
introduced oxide of zinc as 4 
house painting material. A mot 
ument in his honor stands in the 
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Square des Epinettes.” While this 
is educational on the face of it, 
one is led to wonder what those 
“old style” paints were made of. 

But back of the scenes, in a 
booklet called “Paint: Why, How 
and When,” the white lead paints 
are handled without gloves. 
Woven into an interesting narra- 
tive of the rise of paint and the 
growth of paint problems one 
finds a page headed, “Drawbacks 
to white lead.” This is called 
‘very poisonous,” as witness lead 
poisoning, from which painters so 
frequently suffer. 

This booklet or some other 
about oxide of zinc is sent to in- 
quirers, who are informed of the 
manufacturers making oxide of 
zine paints. : 

John C. Van Haagen, of Phil- 
adelphia, who has this’ account, 
says that this campaign was be- 
gun in a number of agricultural 
and religious papers, about sixty- 
five in all. That copy was made 
up of a series of paint talks signed 
with a nom de plume. After a 
few years the advertising went 
into some of the architectural pa- 
pers. It is now confined, Mr. Van 
Haagen says, to the standard 
magazines and a few trade papers. 
These mediums are: 

American, Everybody's, Mc- 
Clure’s, Harper's, Garden, 
World’s Work, Country Life in 
America, Scribners, Outlook, 
System, Century, Cosmopolitan. 

Trade papers: Paint, Oil and 
Drug Review, Modern Painter, 
Painter and Wood Finisher, Mas- 
ter Painter, Painters’ Magazine, 
Metal Industry, India Rubber 
World, American Paint and Oil 
Dealer and Patton’s Monthly. 

- tO 
A TREMENDOUS INJUSTICE TO 
KANSAS CITY. 





L. Roy Curtiss ApvertisinG Co. 

_ Kansas City, Mo., May 21, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

In your issue of May 18th, on page 
51, you quote the Syracuse Standard 
as saying that Kansas City has no 
slogan, 

The Standard is 
cidedly wrong. Kansas City was one 
of the very first to adopt a slogan, and 
that slogan is truer to-day than it ever 
was before. It is: ‘Kansas City—A 
Good Place to Live.” 

E. W. Jorpan. 


wrong—most de- 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta? 
tionery—‘Look for the Water-Mark” 





HE trimmed hedge, 
the clean gravel 
walk, the clipped 

lawn, the neat flower 
beds, the trailing vines 
over the porch — these 
puta visitor ina pleasant 
mood. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


makes a letterhead 

which gives that sort of + 
welcome to a business | 
conference. : 


Let us send you the OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of 
Specimens. It contains sug- 
gestive specimens of letter- 
heads and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and four- 
teen colors of OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND. Write for it 
on your present letterhead. 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“‘Look for the Water-Mark” 
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That “Fair Play” 
Notice 


For a generation the FARM JOURNAL has run 
on the first page its “Fair Play Notice,” guar- 
anteeing to make good to subscribers any loss 
suffered through buying from its advertisers, 
The following letter shows the effect on the 
subscriber in one of the rare cases where we were 
called upon to adjust a complaint :-— 

GENTLEMEN :—Kindly accept thanks for your as- 
sistance in aiding us to settle our troub'e with one 
of your advertisers (the —- Incubator Co.) I confess 
I was a little pessimistic, but you are all right. It 
makes us feel good to find one paper that stands up 
for the farmer. 

Tell everybody to read that “Fair Play Notice” 
again, and then buy from Farm JourNav adver- 
tisers.” 

D. D. Watkins, Bentleyville, Pa. 


When three-quarters of a million readers have 
once learned that they.are safe in buying from 
any FARM JOURNAL advertiser, the results in 
orders are apt to be very interesting. 


Do you know by experience the advertising 
power of the FARM JOURNAL? 


Forms for August close July 5th. $3.50 a line for over 750,000 copies. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ATTACKS UPON COMPETI- 
TORS SHOWN TO BE 
POOR POLICY. 














CALUMET BAKING POWDER’S STEADY 
GROWTH IN FACE OF BITTER AT- 
TACKS BY COMPETITORS — THE 
TEMPTATION TO HIT BACK—THE 
CALUMET COMPANY'S CONCLUSION 
18 THAT ITS STRAIGHT CREATIVE 
WORK IS BETTER THAN COMPETI- 
TIVE TALK, 





By Frank T. Hill. 


About the hardest lesson a 
salesman has to learn is to avoid 
discussions of competitors’ goods. 
The shrewd buyer often tempts 
him to talk about the shortcom- 
ings of the other fellow, just to 
see whether he is foolish enough 
to bite. But in nine cases out of 
ten, a salesman hurts his cause by 
being drawn into an argument as 
to whether a competitor’s line is 
as good as his own. It puts him 
at the disadvantage of being on 
the defensive. 

Now, in the baking powder busi- 
ness, it is a tradition of many 
years’ standing that the only way 
to establish the purity and excel- 
lence of your own brand, is to 
depreciate every other brand in 
sight. In fact, “depreciate” is far 
too mild a term, since such a 
short and ugly word as “poison” 
is a stock property in the baking 
powder vocabulary. 

The other day I was talking 
with the advertising manager of 
the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, a Chicago concern that has 
worked up from small beginnings 
to a really important position in 
the trade. It is true that it has 
not yet acquired the distinction of 
a world-wide reputation, but one 
state after the other has been 
added to its territory and thor- 
oughly worked through newspaper 
advertising, sampling and direct 
salesmanship. 

The advertising manager spread 
out between us his copy sheet. 
Some of the advertisements were 
of the traditional virulent type. 
Others talked Calumet and noth- 
ing but Calumet. “Which of 
these advertisements,” I asked, 
do you consider the best?” 
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Without hesitation he put his fin- 
ger on two ads of the non-com- 


petitive type. In answer to the 
inquiry how he could be sure, in 
an article of general distribution 
like baking powder, that these par- 
ticular advertisements were best 
he stated that this opinion was 
based upo: the judgment of sales- 
men and retailers throughout their 
territory. 

It may seem strange that, where 
an advertiser has such direct evi- 
dence that straight promotion talk 
is the best thing for him, he 
should be persuaded to depart 
into the by-ways of competitive at- 
tack. The explanation lies in the 
fact that it is human nature to re- 
turn a blow for a blow. The 
various baking powder companies 


The 
ing Powder 
Prove a nut-shell. 
Adulteration” ) Cheap” 
a 
High Price * 


“Indifferent Leavenin, } 
Residue of Rochelle Bales 


Trost’ 
Powder 


Purest Ingredients 


Most Leavening Power ) CALUMET 
BAKING 
Moderate Price } 





COPY THAT BRISTLES 


SPIRIT. 


WITH HOSTILE 


have been attacking each other for 
so many years that there is a great 


deal of accumulated venom 
throughout the industry. The 
cream of tartar powder de- 


nounces the alum powder as un- 
wholesome, harmful and deleteri- 
ous to health. It would require 
courage of an unusually staunch 
and determined type to ignore 
these repeated attacks, so it is 
found that the alum baking pow- 
ders, like Calumet for example, re- 
spond to these attacks with mat- 
ter of the same type. 

Yet the baking powder business 
was not founded on any such plan 
of competitive work. The great 
Royal, Price and Cleveland, now 
united in what their competitors 
delight in decrying as a “trust,” 
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built up their respective busi- 
nesses at the beginning on the 
simplest of publicity plans. Their 
earliest copy, while stereotyped, 
at least had the merit of ever- 
lastingly hammering in the trade- 
mark name. 

As competition began to show 
itself, and as many new powders 
began to be offered at lower 
prices, the competitive and de- 


nunciatory style of copy was 
adopted. Has it choked off com- 
petition? Not a bit of it. There 


are hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of the lesser baking pow- 
ders in the field to-day selling in 
the aggregate an enormous quan- 
tity of pounds. In fact, it is sup- 


Don't accept a substitute. Insist upon 
—and get it 


) get 
ALUMET Powce- 
Received Highest Award World’s Pure 
Food Exposition, Chicago, 1907. 


PICKED BY THE ADVERTISER AS MORE SUC- 
CESSFUL THAN THE COMBATIVE COPY. 


posed that the alum powders 
greatly outstrip the cream of tar- 
tar powders in the aggregate num- 
ber of pounds annually  dis- 
tributed. In other words, bitter 
competitive advertising has failed 
in accomplishing its purpose. Not 
only that, but the cream of tartar 
powders have actually invited re- 
taliation by their attacks. 

For example, if you respond to 
the advertising in the daily pa- 
pers of the Calumet people and 
obtain a copy of their cook book, 
you will be amazed at the amount 
of evidence gathered together 
that the cream of tartar powders 
are the worst that ever hap- 
pened. Furthermore, these pow- 
ders are mentioned by name. If 
you are impressionable, you will 
break out in a cold sweat after 
you have read about the damage 











cream of tartar powders can gy 
to your system. You will not 
with horror the statement tha 
such powders leave a residue of 
Rochelle salts in your bread and 
the long train of bodily ills tha 
are likely to ensue from the daily 
eating of such a powerful drug, 

On the other hand, the cream of 
tartar powders have heralded 
from the house-tops for years the 
terrible effects of ‘alum in the 
food, and even State Legislatures 
have been so stirred up over the 
display advertisements, as well as 
paid reading articles, published in 
thousands of newspapers, that they 
have passed laws on the subject, 
Which is right? What is the con- 
sumer’s state of mind? Can one 
be blamed if the suspicion gets 
around, and gathers force with the 
passage of years, that all baking 
powders are bad, and that the 
less one uses any of them the bet- 
ter it will be for his health, 
There are thousands of homes to- 
day throughout the country in 
which such an impression pre- 
vails, and if baking powder is 
used at all it is used sparingly. 
What can such a condition be 
laid to except this persistent cam- 
paign of attack and _ counter- 
attack? 

It should not be supposed that 
the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany is not to-day a foe worth 
considering. The facts are that it 
is using the very considerable 
number of 1,800 newspapers in 
twelve states of the Middle and 
Central Southwest. Pretty nearly 
every important daily and weekly 
paper of this territory carries the 
Calumet advertising. The present 
pan is to add two new states 
each year to the sweep of the 
campaign. ; 

Furthermore, the sharp competi- 
tive work or retaliation does not 
end with newspaper advertise- 
ments and distribution of cook 
books and circular matter. As 
soon as contracts are written with 
the paper, and copy is started, the 
Calumet people put well-trained 
representatives on the ground to 
help develop trade by a house to 
house canvass. The canvassers 
work is vigorously educational i 
the most aggressive sense. In 
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every house visited the Calumet 
representative demonstrates not 
merely how well Calumet powder 
does its work, but also has a series 
of tests for putting rival brands 
of baking powder through a 
course of sprouts going to show 
the presence of what the Calumet 
management term “highly objec- 
tionable components.” 

And there are still other ways 
—powerful under the surface cur- 
rents—that are put into operation 
to prejudice the consumer’s mind 
against cream of tartar powders, 
personal work with the grocers 
and appeals to popular prejudice 
against so-called “trusts.” 

Hasn’t the day passed in adver- 
tisements or elsewhere for attacks 
upon competitors’ goods, whether 
direct or indirect? Isn’t the pub- 
lic suspicious of sweeping claims 
of superiority and allegations that 
no one except the advertiser him- 
self should be credited with com- 
mon honesty? Isn’t it human na- 
ture to take the part of the under 
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dog and to resent a holier-than- 
thou attitude? 

It would seem as though these 
conclusions were justified in view 
of the building up of the great 
alum bakine powder industry, in 
the face of bitter and long-contin- 
ued attacks by the cream-of-tartar 
interests, and of the further fact 
that the Calumet people now con- 
cede that their most successful 
advertising- has been that from 
which attacks or even replies to 
competitors’ attacks have been 
eliminated. 

eS ae ae 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Booster Club 
left Nashville May 30th for a_ five 
days’ trip in the interests of its home 
city. Near-by localities with which it 
is hoped to establish better commercial 
relations were visited, arrangements 
having been made in advance with the 
mayors and commercial bodies for re- 
ceptions and meetings under their 
auspices. @ little booklet gotten out 
by the advertising committee of the 
club was distributed wholesale. It con- 
tained important write-ups of the com- 
mercial interests of Nashville and one- 
inch ads devoted to the leading Nash- 
ville industries. 
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THE GEORGE L.DYER 
COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York 


Successor to 
Arnold & Dyer Advertisers Agency 
Philadelphia and New York 


Newspaper;(Maguzine,Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature. 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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“SANCTIFICATION BY SE- 
CRECY.” 








HOW CORPORATIONS AND BANKERS 
HAVE SUFFERED FROM THE SILENT 
POLICY—P UBLIC ENTITLED TO 
KNOW—BRINGING THE CORPORA- 
TION TO PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE 
OF PUBLIC, 





By E. St. Elmo Lewis. 
Advertising Manager, Burrough’s Add- 
ing Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
As an acute observer of a busi- 
ness recently said: “Hundreds of 
business houses have a fear of 
print that causes them to bury 
their heads in the sand when an 
emergency arises. If the emer- 
gency is acute enough they will 
doubtless be dragged into print 
anyway. Somebody else says what 
they will not say themselves, and 
their air of secretiveness and mys- 
tery gives adverse color to what 
is written. Had such concerns 
been long in the public eye 
through their own reports of wel- 
fare work, descriptions of their 
plants and products, judicious giv- 
ing out of facts concerning the 
personality of their chiefs, the 
violence of the storm would be 
nullified. A bad opinion about a 
corporation of which the public 
has previously known nothing 
may be created in a night. But 
where the public already has a 
good opinion, to transform it into 
a bad opinion is a very different 

thing.” 

Bankers haven’t seemed to un- 
derstand that—probably because 
they were not enough in touch 
with the sentiments and opinions 
of the masses of the people. 

They believe they have a right 
to have what they want. Don’t 
go to them with talk about your 
rights — what are theirs? — not 
about your interests—what about 
theirs? 

Every man who has gone to 
jail—every man who has _ been 
grilled on the hot-plate of public 
opinion—every corporation that 
has writhed and twisted under the 
lash of the Law—has done so 
after the investigation. Why was 
it necessary to investigate? To 
unlock the secret chambers, the 
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secret books—the secret thoughts 
—the secret rebates—the secre 
agreements—of the corporations 
which were the legal fictions tha 
stood for men? 

There is no sanctity created by 
such secrecy. It is un-American, 

Imagine, if you can, the busi. 
ness streets of our cities if the 
merchants were overcome with 
this prurient decency—imagine jf 
every sign were removed from 
store and windows—all the show 
windows were boarded up—all the 
advertisements were removed 
from the newspapers and the street 
cars, from the billboards and the 
sides of wagons—suppose the 
newsboys and_ hucksters  stilled 
their cries in the streets—and 
salesmen were recalled from the 
road—and business settled down 
to the calm and placid dignity of 
waiting for the slow seepage of 
satisfaction from man to man to 
create trade! 

We have seen corporations grow 
through the years when the pub- 
lic knew the man or men, which 
was the corporation. It suc 
ceeded. The old generation of the 
public, having confidence in the 
man-stuff of which the corpora- 
tion is formed, passes. The new 
generation of the public is con- 
fronted by a silent corporation, 
which grimly goes about its work 
of getting all the business, The 
new men back of the corporation 
say—‘“It’s none of the public’s 
business what or who we are—0t 
how we do business.” 

They forget that who and what 
the men were, are the biggest as- 
sets any corporation can have in 
public opinion. 

Probably you do not like the 
publicity—good. But you Ike 
success—well, publicity is what 
success is made of. 


Oe 


The International Review. will be 
the name of a new publication to be 
started at Scranton, Pa., in August. 
It will be devoted to news of wide in 
ternational interest and will be pub 
lished in four languages, English, Ger 
man, French, and .Spanish. 





The Boston office of Collier's Weekly 
is now located in the Boston Safe De 
osit & Trust Bldg. James G. Berrien 
is manager of this office. 
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THE CUMULATIVE 





VALUE OF ADVERTISING 





has no more practical illustration than 
in the popular success of silver-plated 
knives, forks, spoons, etc., bearing 


the stamp ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


@ Over half a century ago the mak- 
ers of this famous ware appreciated 
the value of keeping the trademark 
before the public in the popular pub- 
lications—“ Keeping everlastingly at 
it” has been the advertising policy 


maintained since the very beginning. 


@ The “cumulative value” of fifty 
years’ publicity has developed into 


the largest silver business in the 








world. 
In 1847 
the population 
of the U.S 
was 
en MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
{International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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PUTTING A NEW SOAP ON 
DEALERS’ SHELVES. 





PALMOLIVE SOAP RESORTS TO NA- 
TIONAL SAMPLING, IN CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH VIGOROUS NEWSPAPER 
AND MAGAZINE ADVERTISING— 
DEALERS PAID IN SOAP FOR LOCAL 
ADVERTISING — DETAILS OF THE 
TRADE PROPOSITION, 


nr 


By S. C. Lambert. 


To get dealers to sell a new 
soap has been called one of the 
Herculean tasks of modern sell- 
ing and advertising. But it is 
done once in a while, with the 
proper sort of advertising energy. 

The nature of the national cam- 
paign of the B. J. Johnson Soap 
Company of Milwaukee, to se- 
cure distribution for Palmolive 
Soap, is indicated by its first 
bold stroke as appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post in May, 
1909. By filling out a coupon 
printed in this advertisement, 
every reader could take it to a 
dealer and get a free cake of 
Palmolive. The dealer in turn 
was allowed to turn this coupon 
in to the manufacturer for ten 
cents cash; or, if he preferred, 
the stock given away would be re- 
placed free of charge. In either 
case he would receive what 
amounted to a dime profit on 
every transaction. 

The Milwaukee soap company 
redeemed 200,000 of these soap 
coupons, indicating that Palmolive 
had gone into as many different 
homes. Within one week after 
the advertisement appeared Mr. 
Johnson states that the business 
produced amounted to $35,000. 

Another full-page advertisement 
of about the same purport ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for November last and distrib- 
uted 1,275,000 cakes of Palmolive. 

As one would naturally con- 
clude from these.two efforts, the 
manufacturers of Palmolive Soap 
are earnest advocates of the give- 
away or sampling policy. The 
Palmolive campaign is really a 
huge sampling effort, aided by 
national advertising and by the 
dealer. In it one of the oldest 
methods of creating demand has 











been linked to the general me. 
diums and the retailer. It ig to 
be noticed that with the excep- 
tion of the house-to-house sam- 
pling of full-sized cakes of Palm. 
olive, the cakes are given only to 
those who ask for them and pre- 
sumably want them. 

C.S. Pearce, the sales manager, 
frankly says that the house-to- 






house fashion of giving away has 
a decided weakness because of a 
lack of definite selling scheme in 
It is 


connection with the dealer, 





“The Fé sy Way To’ 
Beacry fge 4 
Tite SSS ia : 





Pais 
MAGAZINE DISTRIBUTION OF COUPONS. 


one of his ambitions to discover 
a method of linking up the gen- 
eral sampling method closely 
with the dealer trade. 

When the advertising of Palm- 
olive began nationally five years 
ago, the manufacturer resigned 
himself to a period of waiting. 
He balked at the enormous 
amount which a distribution cam- 
paign in the newspapers would 
cost him in order to get his soap 
into the hands of the dealers 
everywhere in the United States. 
The only resort left was to use 
the general mediums. 

For three years, Mr. Pearce 
said, the results from‘ this adver- 
tising were very small. But with 
each new draft upon the financial 
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If you undertook to 
advertise 


your goods in the local publications of 11,000 cities, 
towns and villages, the total cost would be stagger- 
ing. But—these communities can be well covered 
for a small cost. 


Through the “Associated Sunday Magazines” you 
can reach the most fertile territory in all the country, 
including the great centres of population and thou- 
sands of progressive small towns and villages, 


More than 1,100,000 copies a week. Advertising rates 
and detailed circulation statement from either office. 


The Associated Sunday 
Magazines 


One Madison Ave., New York. Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 





Issued every week co-operatively by and simul- 
taneously as a part of the Sunday editions of 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD BOSTON POST 


ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC WASHINGTON STAR 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
PITTSBURGH POST - DENVER NEWS-TIMES 
NEW-YORK TRIBUNE BUFFALO COURIER 
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resources of the company the 
officers took a new hold upon 
their faith that they were on the 
right track. Every order was 
filled whether it came from a 
dealer in New Hampshire or Ari- 
zona. It cost the retailer in Ore- 
gon no more for a case of Palm- 
olive than it did one in Racine, 
Wis., a few miles out of Mil- 
waukee. The maintaining of this 
uniformity of price often necessi- 
tated the doing of business at a 
loss at the more distant points. 

- But after three years of wide 
and consistent advertising the ad- 
vertisers had reason to believe 
that a groundwork of reputation 
and potential demand had _ been 
created, sufficient at least to war- 
rant them in taking the next step 
and advertising their readiness to 
give away through dealers. Lists 
of soap dealers had been vigor- 
ously worked by mail and it was 
safe to presume that more had 
the soap in stock than not. 

The coupon advertisements in 
the Post and the Journal not only 
introduced the soap into many 
new homes; they also led many 
new dealers to stock up in prep- 
aration for a demand which they 
believed this energetic advertis- 
ing would bring upon them. Mr. 
Pearce put himself on record as 
saying that the two advertise- 
ments accomplished, in the way 
of distribution and trade building, 
what $100,000 could not have done 
if-spent in any other way. 

The dealer is held to be an or- 
dinary human being who is not 
going to stock up unless he has 
a demand. For this reason the 
Palmolive Soap management does 
not believe in much trade journal 
advertising for a high-grade toilet 
soap. When the retailer begins 
to have requests for Palmolive, 
it is believed that he will lay in 
a supply without any pushing. Of 
course he is kept advised of the 
progress of Palmolive sales ef- 
forts. A list of 100,000 druggists, 
grocerymen and_ department 
stores is  circularized several 
times a year, in which way the 
trade is kept informed of all sell- 
ing activities. Fully a_ million 
pieces of printed information are 
distributed yearly in this way. 
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Palmolive sales are also pro- 
moted by being associated in th 
advertising with the companys 
other products, the Galvani 
Laundry Soap and the Toily 
Cream. ] 

In one or two newspapers jy 
all towns of over five thousand iy 
fourteen states of the Midd 
West advertising of Palmolive 
and Galvanic soap jointly ap. 
pears. In full pages a “free soap 
week” is advertised. . The merits 
of “Famous Palmolive” ang 







*. Here’s the Great Free Of 
" PALMOLIVE SOAP FREE 


8 Tomorrow at 7 o'clock Free Soap 
Week begins. It ends Saturday night 








STRONG PAGES IN NEWSPAPER. 


“Marvelous Galvanic” are boosted 
and the reader advised that with 
every twenty-five cent purchase of 
Galvanic’ one ten-cent cake of 
Palmolive will be given away. At 
the bottom of the page are printed 
the names of the dealers who will 
hand out the cake of Palmolive 
with the Galvanic purchased. The 
dealer is advised ahead of time 
about the approach of this “free 
week” and is urged to see that 
he has sufficient stock to carry 
through the certain demand. 
Many new dealers have scrambled 
upon the band wagon as this ad- 
vertising has ~periodically ap- 
peared. Furthermore, old dealers 
have enlarged their stocks of both 
soaps. ; ; 
The same idea was carried into 
the advertisement in the Satur- 
day Evening Post for May 
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Would You Think Twice 


provided you had opportunity to hire a 
salesman you knew to have produced profit- 
able results with a sufficiently varied line 
to convince you he could produce profitable 
results with your line? 

Attachment of the title—“The Adver- 
tisers’ Retail Salesman” to Hampton’s 
Magazine by retail merchants carries its 
own significance. 

‘To have earned this title, Hampton’s 
Magazine must have proved to these mer- 
chants its ability to bring to their stores 
asking for the goods Advertised, the kind 
of people these merchants most desire for 
customers. 

Therefore—if you know the kind of 
people most desired by retail merchants as 
customers, you come very near to knowing 
the kind of people who read Hampton’s 
Magazine. 

The connection is a very close one—you 
might almost say “more than intimate.” 

And—that this connection is appreciated, 
and considered worthy of study, by the most 
far-sighted of experience-taught Advertisers 
is proved by additions which are constantly 
being made to our list of contract Adver- 
tisers. Is it not very possible that this sub- 
ject needs to receive a second thought in 
connection with the needs of your own Sales 


Department? 


F. W. THURNAU, Manager of Advertising, 
Western Advertising Manager, 66 West 85th Street, New York 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. : 


Ask Your Customers! 
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In May as in March and Apzl 
Leads all New York 


Morning Newspapers 
in Advertising Gains 


The following statement showing gains and loss in advertising 
by the first four New York Morning Newspapers in May, 1910, 
as compared to May, 1909, are from figures furnished by the 
statistical department of The Evening Post (New York). 





American - - - - gain 281)2 columns 
World - - - - - - gain 253 ‘ 
Times - - - - - - los 33 ‘ 
Hereld-- - - - -'. gir 20 7 


(Figured on basis of 280 lines to column) 





The Net average circulation of the Morning 
American (exclusive of Sundays) for the month of 
May was 250,674 copies per day. 

In the Metropolitan District the average Cash 
Sales (exclusive of Sundays) for the same period were 
186,480 copies per day. 


The Circulation of the American is growing 
faster than any other New York Newspaper 


239 Broadway 1409 Security Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Everybody knows that the circulation of the Sunday American 
is equal to that of any two other New York Sunday news- 
papers combined. 
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last, only in this copy Palmolive 
was advertised to be given away 
inconnection with the toilet cream. 
This sales linking of the products, 
it is thought, will push Palm- 
olive to the front and at the same 
time help the other goods. _ 

But suppose a person 1s inter- 
ested and is told by his dealer 
that he does not carry the soap? 
To afford such people an easy 
means of securing their share of 
the free soap, a coupon is printed 
in the national mediums which 
only needs to be signed and sent 
to Milwaukee to bring back with- 
out cost a cake of Palmolive. 

“Palmolive lends itself well to 
color advertising,’ said Mr. 
Pearce. “It is made of tropical 
components, palm and olive oils. 
In colored advertisements. it is 
possible to infuse an appropriate 
and suggestive warmth. A point 
is made that the color of Palm- 
olive is absolutely the result of 
its constituents—that it is not 
dyed. 

“We do not claim any medicinal 

virtues for Palmolive. We do 
advertise that it is nourishing to 
the skin, that it not only cleanses 
but feeds the tissue. We make it 
perfectly clear that we have our 
own process of soap manufac- 
ture, perfected through thirty-six 
years of experience; that we go 
12,000 miles or more for the oils 
that enter into Palmolive’s mak- 
ing. 
“With us magazine advertising 
has been a matter of justified 
faith. After three years our sales 
jumped up and in 1909 our busi- 
ness increased one hundred per 
cent. We increase our list every 
year, as well as the space. We 
make it a rule to use a certain 
amount of space in the magazines 
added in any given year before 
taking on any other mediums. 

“Palmolive advertising . has 
small space in the summer and 
disappears altogether in Decem- 
ber and January, when the mer- 
chants are turning their old 
stocks into cash and are taking 
inventories. The full tide is on 
in the fall and in the spring. 

“Our coupon offers have 
brought us truly wonderful re- 
sults. Later in the year I am 
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planning to put out a new and, I 
believe, entirely original coupon 
campaign. 

“We are using Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Butterick Trio, Ladies’ 
World, Good Housekeeping, Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal, Uncle Re- 
mus’ Home Magazine, Pacific 
Monthly, the Blue Book, the Red 
Book, the Green Album, Collier's 
and the Post. 

“The dealer is paid in Palmolive 
to run advertisements of Palm- 
olive in his local paper. It is 
done in this way: A sheet cir- 
cular is sent the retailer showing 
three actual size newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the soap. The 
electros are numbered one, two, 
and three: 


“Offer number one: Order one-half 
gross of Palmolive, run electro num- 
ber one and receive one-fourth dozen 
free; or order one gross of Palmolive, 
tun the electro and receive one-half 
dozen free. 

“Offer number two: Order one-half 
gross of Palmolive, run electro number 
two and receive one-half dozen free; 
or order a gross, run the electro and 
receive one dozen free. 

“Offer number three: Order one- 
half or one gross of Palmolive, run 
electro number three; and receive one 
dozen or three dozen free. 

“The order for free soap in ex- 
change for the advertising will be 
furnished you immediately on receipt 
of the paper containing the advertise- 
ment. Phe order for the soap will be 
on your regular jobber and be sent to 
you with your first lot of goods from 
his stock. You can double or triple 
any of the above orders and receive 
free Palmolive for advertising in like 
proportion, providing you publish the 
electro a corresponding number of 
times.” 


The payment in Palmolive in- 
stead of cash is felt to make sure 
of co-operative pushing on the 
part of the dealer. 


ee 


CYPRESS LUMBER MEN DISCUSS 
ADVERTISING. 





At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Cypress ‘Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held recently in New Orleans, 
the question of an advertising cam- 
paign to put cypress favorably before 
the public was considered and favor- 
ably thought of, though no definite ac- 
tion was taken. Printers’ Inx’s re- 
cent article on how yellow pine lumber 
might be advertised was referred to as 
an argument for advertising cypress. 
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FRENZIED SOLICITING BY 
SOME AGENCIES. 





AN OLD-LINE AGENCY SOLICITOR 
PRESENTS AN ARGUMENT FOR A 
RETURN TO MORE CONSERVATIVE 
SOLICITING METHODS—HOW MUCH 
RESPONSIBILITY CAN AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT BE REASONABLY EX- 
PECTED TO ASSUME TOWARDS HIS 
CLIENT'S BUSINESS? 





By an Agency Solicitor. 

In Printers’ INK, two weeks 
ago, Mr. Cherry, the advertising 
manager of the None Such Mince 
Meat concern, has an_ article 
which at once interests me and 
excites my ire. He seems to be 
laboring under the deiusion that 
it is the province of an advertis- 
ing agent to teach a manufacturer 
his own business. I do not know 
that the manufacturer is to be 
blamed for taking this view when 
we consider the wonderful claims 
as to exclusive merchandising 
knowledge and ability which some 
agencies are guilty of promul- 
gating. 

Mr. Cherry calls his article, 
“What the Agent Does Not 
Know.” I am tempted to follow 
it up with an article on “What the 
Agent Ought Not to Be Expected 
to Know.” And someone may 
write on “The Unreasonableness 
of Expecting the Agent to As- 
sume the Functions and Respon- 
sibilities of a Sales Manager.” 

What is the agent’s province, 
anyhow? When an account is 
turned over to him, is he expected 
to assume the responsibility for 
the entire success of that bus 
ness? Is he expected to unearth 
all the weaknesses and to revolu- 
tionize the manufacturer’s selling 
plan; to go through his establish- 
ment from cellar to garret and to 
supply all the brains necessary 
for the successful conduct of his 
entire business? 

If so, then he must be paid for 
it. Suppose I land a $10,000 ac- 
count to-morrow. My agency will 
make just $1,000 gross. Out of 
that they will have to pay me $500 
for securing the business and 
holding it. That gives my boss a 
margin of $500 for writing the 





INK 


copy and for services rendered in 
his estimate, contract and corte. 
spondence departments. That $ 
will have to bear its shate of the 
overhead expense, of many sai. 
ries, of the stationery, postage 
and other necessary outgo, 

An advertiser is a business man, 
He knows that you cannot buy 
$10,000 worth of goods or of per. 
sonal services for $500. Some 
agents’ opinions on business prop- 
ositions are vastly more valuable 
than others. Some agents. have 
seen the inside of so many differ. 
ent kinds of business that they 
are able to suggest to an adver- 
tiser plans and methods that 
might otherwise never occur to 
him. But unless the account is s0 
large as to justify the agent in 
making an extended study of all 
the conditions surrounding it, he 
is foolish to accept—not to say in- 
vite—the responsibility for the en- 
tire running of the business. He 
is not to blame for its failure nor 
can he claim more than reason- 
able credit for its success, There 
are too many factors at work. 

If the manufacturer has come 
to expect of an advertising agent 
more than he has any right to ex- 
pect, the agents themselves are 


largely to blame—or rather that | 


portion of them who are making 
exaggerated claims for the serv- 
ices they can render. 

Please understand that I do not 
hold any brief for the mere “copy- 
chaser” or the “hack” agency s0- 
licitor. I admit that it is a bad 
break for a solicitor to go up to 
Syracuse and talk to Mr. Cherry 
about his canned mince-meat when 
in reality the goods are packed in 
paraffin-lined paper cartons. | 
have been an agency solicitor for 
more years than I like to think 
about, and though I do not lay 
claim to any omniscient knowl 
edge of the many and diverse lines 
of trade which I have solicited, 
yet I have been known to exhibit 
on occasion the ordinary common- 
sense of going into the nearest 
grocer’s' and investing ten oF 
twenty-five cents for a package of 
the goods before calling upon the 
manufacturer. Sometimes I have 
even been able, to pick up an idea 
from trying the goods on my own 
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THE DISTINCTION IS that 


we are not trying to sell adver- 
tisng to you. We are buying it 
for you. We are telling you 
what to buy and how much to 
buy and when to buy it. 


( If you should engage us to be your advertising agent, it 
would not be long before you would be doing what one of 
our largest customers recently did. He went to Europe 
for three months and told us to do whatever advertising we 
thought best for his firm, while he was gone. When he 
came back he was gracious enough to say that it was the 
best advertising that had ever been done for his institution. 


@ There is a fundamental distinction between the adver- 
tising agent who buys for you and the advertising agent who 
sells to you—who is always trying to sell something to you. 
We do not want any customers who take the attitude that 


they must look out or we will “‘oversell them.” 


WRG ruhd Company 


31 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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AUDACES FORTUNA JUVAT 


Advertising 
Service 


Plans, Estimates, Ideas, Designs, 
Catalogues, Booklets, Hangers, 
Show Cards. 





Magazines, Newspapers, 
Street Cars. 


May we do 
something Sor you ? 





J. W. Morgan 


Advertising Agency 


44.60 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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table or by discussing them with 
the grocer himself. But I have 
never felt like making such sur- 
face ideas the basis of a claim to 
knowledge superior to that of the 
man who has spent his entire life 
in that line of trade. 

I-am happy to say that I am 
working for an agency that will 
not permit its solicitors to make 
these broad and sweeping claims. 
Nor will it permit them to guar- 
antee results, knowing that the 
“guarantee” cannot possibly be 
based upon anything more tangi- 
ble than hot air. Here is a case 
that happened in our own agency 
the other day. A new solicitor, 
not yet broken into our methods, 
came into the office very much 
elated. He had gotten so far with 
a certain prominent and very suc- 
cessful manufacturer as to be in- 
vited to take lunch with him. The 
solicitor boasted of how he had 
laid down the law to Mr. Bigwad. 
The great man must have felt as 
though he was still in the infant 
class of business—according to 
the way the solicitor told the 
story. 

Our big boss heard about the 
case and sent for the new solic- 
itor to come into his private office. 
I understand that the conversa- 
tion which followed was rather 
one-sided and ran something like 
this: “Mr. Solicitor,” said the big 
boss, “I consider you a very capa- 
ble salesman, but when you told 
Mr. Bigwad that his carefully 
worked out sales policy, the result 
of over forty years of painstaking 
experimentation, was all wrong, 
it seems to me that you were tak- 
ing a great deal on yourself. It 
is true that Mr. Bigwad does not 
pretend to know anything about 
the technique of advertising and 
can benefit greatly from the serv- 
ice which this office is prepared to 
render him; but what right have 
we to go to him and claim that we 
can double or treble his sales, if 
he will permit us to revolutionize 
his business for him? Mr. Big- 
wad is a conspicuously successful 
merchant prince. He has a string 
of automobiles, a steam yacht, fine 
city and country homes. He has 
made all his money himself as a 
result of his sound business judg- 
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ment. You may succeed in daz- 
zling him with your great claims, 
but if you get the account on any 
such basis, it is a ten-to-one shot 
that you won’t hold it for over a 
year. He will expect service from 
this agency, and sales results, such 
as no agent is in position to guar- 
antee.” 

An advertising agent is really 
able to render a most necessary 
and valuable service to business 
men. The danger lies in exagger- 
ating the character of that service. 
Conservative and experienced bus- 
iness men are not impressed by 
these glittering claims, as a rule. 
If they fall for them once in a 
while, they are led to expect more 
of advertising and of advertising 
agents than is reasonable. Thus 
they become disgusted with ad- 
vertising and drop out of the field 
entirely. 

I define the advertising agent’s 
province as covering the writing 
of good copy, the preparation of 
typographically or pictorially ef- 
fective advertisements, placing 
them at the lowest possible rates 
in the best possible mediums, the 
securing of every advantage all 
along the line for the client that 
can possibly be secured, making a 
reasonably close study of the cli- 
ent’s business, offering sugges- 
tions here and there, but always 
maintaining the attitude that the 
ultimate responsibility belongs to 
the advertiser and that, therefore, 
his opinions, his experiences and 
his policies are not to be disre- 
spectfully treated. 

Furthermore, I believe that 
more accounts have been landed 
in the aggregate on this plan of 
soliciting, and held for a longer 
period of time, than on the other 
principle of claiming anything and 
everything in sight. I predict that 
there will soon be a_ reaction 
towards a more conservative basis 
of agency operations and that all 
agents will restrain their solicitors 
from “guaranteeing” results, just 
as any physician in good standing 
will refuse to guarantee a cure. 

PRES ARE 


General A. L. Mills, commander of 
the Department of the Gulf, addressed 
the newspaper editors of Tennessee at 
a dinner at Nashville May 27th. 
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THE ADVERTISING CAMP 
FOLLOWERS. 


ADVERTISERS WHO FOLLOW THE 
TRAIL OF ADVERTISING SUCCESS— 
HOW ONE ADVERTISER LOOKS AT 
THE MATTER—THE PROMISCUOUS 
USE OF WORDS AND PHRASES BY 
ADVERTISING COPY CAMP FOLLOW- 
ERS. 








By P. R. Barney. 

Just because it is a business 
which is practically all limelight, 
advertising has suffered from 
more camp followers than per- 
haps anything else. 

This is a perfectly natural re- 
sult of success. Because adver- 
tising has practically had the ef- 
fect of advertising a concern’s 
success, the foolish and the weak 
have pitched their tents on the 
trail of those who use printers’ 
ink in a vain hope of profiting 
likewise. 

These camp followers frequently 
disturb advertisers a great deal 
more than they ought. Their 
harm is usually exaggerated, just 
as sometimes these trailers ex- 
aggerate to themselves the success 
of the advertiser they trail. 

The first successful gelatine ad- 
vertiser soon was surrounded by 
a perfect swarm of other adver- 
tisers. The Thermos Bottle in- 
spired dozens of others to emulate 
the article and the advertising. 
Vacuum cleaners we now have 
with us everywhere—also piano 
players, also anything and every- 
thing. No selling plan, no style 
of advertising, no noyelty, no 
mode of appeal, no, not even a 
typographical style which is, or 
appears to be, successful seems 
able to avoid being followed by a 
hungry, hopeful horde. 

It is this which so frequently 
goads an advertiser into “com- 
petitive” advertising, which takes 
sensitive note of the presence of 
competition and lessens its 
strength. 

“This condition seems to bother 
a lot of advertisers constantly,” 
says an exceptionally philosophic 
advertiser, “but it doesn’t bother 
me. I'll impart to you my little 
secret—I don’t care a hoot who 
camps on my trail and follows my 





lead—the more the merrier; py 
I won't let ’em make money! Do 
you get my idea? I welcom 
other advertisers in my field—l'm 
happy to see them come trailing 
after, for they help work up sales, 
They are fine company to help 
till a new, hard field. I’ll let them 
spend their money developing 
prospects, for I feel perfectly able 
to capture the bulk of the busi- 
ness anyhow. They get people in. 
terested in my line of goods, and 
when these people come right 
down to buying they often walk 
right into my arms. No sir! | 
wouldn’t discourage my camp fol- 
lowers for worlds! But I watch 
them pretty carefully, and when 
they show signs of making money 
then I begin to put the screws on, 

“To tell the truth, however, 
these camp followers rarely make 
money. Keal ability is seldom 
found in that class.” 


COPY CAMP FOLLOWERS, 


There is another and a different 
kind of camp followers and op- 
portunists who are constantly 
adopting the phrases and _ the 
styles of other advertisers. There 
are many, also, who have, per- 
haps quite unconsciously used the 
catch phrases of other advertis- 
ers, believing them original. At 
least, it is charitable to suppose 
that this is the case. 

Take the word 
for instance. The Underwood 
Typewriter Company claims to 
have first used the word in its 
advertising. According to that 
company, its phrase: “The Ma- 
chine You Will Eventually Buy” 
was first used by a Connecticut 
Yankee a decade or more ago. 
He was an agent for the Under- 
wood and had the words -painted 
on a sign and placed in his win- 
dow. It was soon adopted by the 
company and has since been dis- 
played millions of. times. 

It would be difficult indeed to 
trace in chronological order the 
instances where this idea has 
since been appropriated by adver- 
tising men. The Waterman Foun- 
tain Pen has lately been using 4 
car card, at the bottom of which 
appears this line: “The Pen You 
(Continued on page 44) 
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With every issue of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


new advertisers are realising its 
permanent value and power of 
bringing results in the national 
publicity field. 


This publication opens to them a profitable 
avenue, linking the article advertised to the need 
and desire of a great reading public. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE possesses dig- 
nity and a psychological appeal that secures 
immediate recognition. 


All readers of to-day are influenced in favor 
of products advertised by the magazine that has 
won their interest and confidence. 


Each month every copy of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE is voluntarily bought, either on news- 
stands or by yearly subscription, because of its 
magnificent preceding issues. 


This is real stability built upon merit alone. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 


Publishers 
158-164 State Street, Chicago 
Ralph K. Strassman R. M. Purves 
Advertising Manager . New England Representative 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 201 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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YOU THINK 
OF THAT? 
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NEw YORK CENTRAL REALTY Co. 


New York, April 2, 1910 


Mr, Robert Frothingham, 
Everybody's Magazine. 


Dear Sir: 


In February of this year, we used a 56-line keyed advertisement 
in a list of mediums comprising eleven magazines and two weeklies, at a 
cost of $1050. We received from that advertisement 263 inquiries, 
traceable to the several periodicals, at an average cost of about $4 per tL 
inquiry, not counting the inquiries which omitted any key. 


Of the above number, 56 bore the key of Everybody's Magazine. 
As the cost of this advertisement was $125, the cost per inquiry in your 
magazine was $2.23—which was a trifle over one-half the average cost in 
all the periodica . 












This is not an exceptional case. For we have appeared in 59 
consecutive issues of Everybody's, and the above is a fair illustration of our 
entire experience with your readers. 


That same February advertisement in Everybody's actually sold 
$7,500 of our Coupon Bonds—the cost of sale being therefore only one ; 
and one-sixteenth per cent, That is unexcelled. 
Yours very truly, 
J. A. Robinson, Sec'y, 
New YorK CENTRAL REALTY Co 











Will Lventually Buy.” Yet, 
when queried in the matter, Mr. 
Seymour, the Waterman adver- 
tising manager, said he had been 
quite unaware of the Underwood 
priority and would discontinue 
his card. The Washburn-Crosby 
Company, makers of Gold Medal 
Flour, has printed these words in 
the newspapers and magazines 
from one end of the country to 
the other: “Eventually. Why 
Not Now?” The Gold Dust peo- 
ple have been unable to with- 
stand the temptation, either. 
Their present subway card reads: 
Every Woman Will Eventually 
Vote for Gold Dust.” The Amer- 
ican Ink Company advertises that 
its product “will eventually inter- 
est you, Why not now?” The F. 
B. Stearns Company advertises: 
“The Ultimate Car.” And there 
are others. 

The mention of a slogan sug- 
gests the fad of slogans, to which 
practically all the auto people 
seem to be addicted. Thus the 
Stearns is “The Ultimate Car’; 
the Firestone-Columbia is “The 
Car Complete”; the Premier is 
“The Proven Car”; the Marmion 
is “The Easiest Riding Car in the 
World”; the Maxwell is “The 
Greatest Economy Car”; the 
Overland is “The Car That Cap- 
tured the Country”; the Colum- 
bia Electric is “The Car Su- 
preme”; the Regal is “As Good as 
Wheat” and “The Car That Sat- 
isfies,” and so on. This propen- 
sity for slogans extends not only 
to the automobile field but to 
practically every field of manu- 
facture. The futile similarity of 
these slogans is oppressive. 

Whatever good qualities the 
first good slogan may have, the 
resultant multiplicity of other 
slogans is such that all must lose 
a large part, if not all, of their 
interest. It would be a danger- 
ous thing to assert, for instance, 
that the reader of this article 
could at this moment couple the 
slogan “The Car Supreme,” men- 
tioned above, with the correct au- 
tomobile, éven though that asso- 
ciation has just been stated, and 
the advertising has been at work 
for many months, even years. 
This practice of playing bell- 
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wether sheep extends quite ag. 
much to layouts, ideas and gen- 
eral make-up as elsewhere. For 
instance, not many months ago, 
the E. & W. collar manufac. 
turers ran a series of ads which 
devoted two-thirds’ of their space 
to a display of the date and one- 
third to E. & W. publicity, Per- 
haps nothing has better shown 
the inadvisability of this series 
than the fact that it was summar- 
ily discontinued. But, before that 
happened, the imitators began 
their work, much of which was 
far worse than the original, 

Now take a final and even 
more conclusive example of this 
absurd tendency to “follow the 
leader” in advertising copy. 

There has just been what can 
scarcely be called. anything else 
than an epidemic of the use of 
Emerson’s now threadworn sen- 
tence: 


If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make a bet- 
ter mouse-trap than his neighbor, though 
he build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a beaten path to his 
door. 


The very first advertiser (in 
1910) to start this over the 
rounds was the William B. Har- 
ris Company, coffee experts, New 
York, in the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal for March. Then, in the 
New York World on March 17th, 
appeared a Coward shoe ad head- 
ed with this quotation (which the 
writer has personal knowledge 
was submitted to the Coward shoe 
people by an advertising agency 
fully three years ago!). 

Then, in the April issue of the 
Outlook, it appeared again at the 
head of a page ad for the Ke- 
wanee Water Supply Company, 
Kewanee, Ill. Still the epidemic 
had not subsided, for May 7th it 
appeared once more in an ad in 
the New York Times for Mat- 
thews the Clothier, New York! 

Is it not patent that this is “camp 
following” of a sort, and that it 
is far from effective? How was 
the public to get any strong im- 
pression from the use of this 
quotation when it was applied al- 
most simultaneously to clothing, 
shoes, water pumps and coffee 
tasters? 
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A BETTER BASIS FOR CITY 
ADVERTISING. 





“WoRLD’S WORK” STARTS SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT—CITIES URGED TO DO 
THEIR ADVERTISING LIKE MANU- 
FACTURERS. 





City advertising is being consid- 
ered by so many different com- 
munities that the World’s Work 
has begun a regular classification 
for this kind of advertising. In 
the June issue this department be- 
gan under the caption “Cities of 
Upportunity.” 

“This new department in the 
World’s Work expresses an ear- 
nest effort on the part of one 
magazine to bring municipal ad- 
vertising from the haphazard ba- 
sis, where it has so long been, to 
a sane and effective basis,’ says 
Herbert S. Houston, of Double- 
day, Page & Co. “In a word, 
what we hope to do is to impress 
upon cities the necessity of adver- 
tising continuously and intelligent- 
ly, just as merchants and manu- 
facturers advertise, in order to get 
effective results. Hitherto city ad- 
vertising has been spasmodic and 
for that reason ineffective. All of 
the sound canons of advertising, 
which have been established 
through years of experience and 
the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars, have been set aside by most 
communities that sought publicity. 
“For some unaccountable rea- 

son most chambers of commerce 
have gotten the impression that 
great advertising successes have 
been quickly secured. They have 
seemed to feel that advertising 
was a sort of philosopher’s stone 
that could be rubbed over a page 
and forthwith a stream of fresh 
capital and new citizens would be 
forthcoming. And oddly enough, 
in some slight degree that has re- 
sulted. 

“Some time ago we got in com- 
munication with the various cities 
for which we had carried adver- 
tising, to see just what results had 
been obtained. To our surprise— 
I confess we were surprised be- 
cause most of the advertising ap- 
peared in but a single issue—we 
had such reports as that Seattle 











The respect and confi- 
dence of its readers that 
have come with over 
thirty years’ acquaintance 

along 
fearless 


and association 
clean, square, 
lines, make the advertis- 
ing columns of THE 
UTICA 


ServnnGPGuese 


of great value and profit- 
ableness to those advertisers 
who gain an entree to them. 

Nearly one hundred and 
forty thousand homes of 
thrifty, prosperous people 
who have both the means 
and the inclination to buy, 
are reached each week by 
THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE. 

They are located largely 
in interior New York, New 
England and adjacent states. 

THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE’S rates make it 
possible to cover this rich 
section with great economy. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
ate Chicago; Third Nat’l 
ank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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had received several hundred re- weeks .ago, received over 220 
plies from an advertisement that inquiries, twenty-five ‘new indys. 
appeared four years ago. From tries were secured, a number of 
such widely separated cities as Southern branches for Northern 
Portland, Oregon, and Charlotte, and Eastern concerns were estab. 
North Carolina, came similar re- lished and over $2,000,000 worth 
ports. Samuel A. Perkins, the of farm land in the vicinity of 
enterprising publisher of the Ta- Dallas was sold. Dallas took 

coma Ledger, told me during the continuous advertising over a Pe 
recent publishers’ convention here ficient period to definitely deter. 
in New York that Tacoma was mine results, and these results 
still receiving replies from adver- made a demonstration of what 









































tising done several years ago. general advertising will do fora 
“We have begun this ‘Cities city. 
of Opportunity’ department with “Of course, city advertising, like 


yearly contracts from Des Moines, every other kind of advertising, 
Seattle and Lincoln, and there are has to be followed up intelligently 
several other cities that seem to and the services of a trained 
be on the point of beginning ad- agency are of incalculable value to 
vertising. We are declining any a city in this regard. This is be- 
single insertions and are putting ing shown in the way the Mahin 
up the matter of advertising to a Agency is developing the present 
city in the way we put the ques- Des Moines campaign, the White 
tion up to a manufacturer. Weare Agency the Seattle campaign and 
telling a city that unless it takes the Darlow Agency, of Omaha, 
up advertising seriously and con- the publicity work of Lincoln. In 
tinuously it had better keep its my judgment, city advertising of- 
money. But we are saying, with fers an excellent field, especially 
much confidence, that if advertis- for the smaller agencies in the in- 
ing is taken up in the same serious termediate cities. Such an agency, 
and strong way that manufactur-_ by stirring up the progressive peo- 
ers take it up, new capital and ple in the community to advertise 
new industries and new citizens the city, placed itself in a place 
will be secured through the con- of commercial leadership that is 
stituencies of the best magazines.. bound to be a big asset in its 
And, of course, we have the one development. The relations that 
convincing demonstration of the an agency establishes with the 
truth of that statement in the ex- business men who will back a city 
perience of Dallas. Here was a_ advertising campaign are relation- 
city far away in Texas which, in ships that will bring business from 
nine months, by using only four these same men for their own en- 
or five magazines, as was ex-_ terprises.” 

plained in Printers’ INK a few “We do not for one moment 
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If you wart replies send one hundred letters each containing an order. 

One hundred per cent replies will conclusively prove that letters received are read. 
Then send one hundred letters soliciting an order. 

They also will be read—but how many will be answered ? 

That will depend on the skill with which your letter is framed. If it is written in 
accordance with the principles of salesmanship it will convince the recipient that 
he gains as much by sending you an order, as by receiving an order from you. 
Remember—your letters are read—it remains with the man = & writes them to get 
action—orders—checks, 

We write such letters; can you use them ? 


The Business Development Company of America 


“Writers of Letters that Pull” 
110: Nassav Stvaveti: New York City 
Phone 5374 Corttand 
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pretend that the World’s Work 
alone can carry on a great na- 
tional campaign. I have followed 
the matter with a great deal of in- 
terest, believing that some time 
cities would take up advertising in 
the same way, and Russell Dou- 
bleday, our advertising manager, 
has also given the matter much 
attention; indeed, he is . just 
completing a booklet outlining 
plans for city advertising. Mr. 
Neal, of our New England office, 
has written a little booklet on 
‘How Boards of Trade Can Ac- 
complish Something,’ which we 
published last month’ as a supple- 
ment to our Advertisers’ Alma- 
nac. And Mr. Criswell, of our 
Western office, in various ad- 
dresses, has been strongly uphold- 
ing the position of Printers’ INK 
against free publicity and in be- 
half of paid advertising; he has 
been applying this particularly to 
community advertising, and I be- 
lieve there is no place where it 
needs to be applied right now more 
vigorously. The press agent for 
most cities is usually a _ false 
prophet. He promises much and 
delivers little. But that is not his 
chief distinction as a handicap: 
rather it is the fact that his fail- 
ure to get free advertising kills 
interest in all advertising. But 
the strong work of Mr. Palmer 
and the newspaper publishers is 
doing much to limit the activity of 
the press agent and confine it to 
proper channels; for I confess I 
am one of those who believes that 
there is some legitimate news 
which a press agent can properly 
handle and which publications can 
properly use. But the: paid press 
agent who presumes that through 
free publicity he can carry on a 
campaign that will take the place 
of real advertising is doomed. His 
case is built on a false premise 
and newspapers, magazines and 
manufacturers have now become 
convinced of that fact. At last, 
happily, cities are being convinced 
of it- and -turning-to strong, con- 
vincing advertising of their indus- 
trial and commercial opportunities. 
They are bound to find such ad- 
vertising effective, just as their 
merchants and manufacturers have 
found it to be.” 
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Subscription 
Revenue 
Means 
Prestige 


@ Unlike any other period- 
ical of general circulation, 
Collier’s has a subscription 
revenue nearly three times 
as great as its advertising 
revenue. 

@_ It is made up and pub- 
lished first of all for the 
subscriber. That is the un- 
derlying reason for its hold 
in the homes which it goes 
to—and that grip with its 
subscribers is the basic rea- 
son why Collier’s advertising 
space is an absolutely 
standard purchase. 

@ With many general 
magazines the reading pub- 
lic actually pays less for the 
magazine than do the ad- 
vertisers. With Collier’s the 
proportion is nearly three to 
one—its readers paying over 
$3,000,000 yearly for it. 

@ This prestige is reflected 
upon every advertiser using 
its columns. 


.o tS 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 


Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICB 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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OPINIONS ON KENNEDY’S 
INSTITUTE PLAN. 





MAJORITY SEEM TO FEEL IT IS NOT 
PRACTICAL—ADVERTISERS NOT APT 
70 CO-OPERATE—TOO VISIONARY, 
SAYS ONE. 





The following opinions relative 
to the suggestion of John E. Ken- 
nedy for an Institute of Advertis- 
ing Research, coming from rep- 
resentative men in the advertis- 
ing field, will be read with inter- 
est. 

Says O. C. Harn, advertising 
manager of the National Lead 

Company : 

“Mr. Kennedy’s plan is not very 
clear to me, possibly because of 
the handicap which his habit of 
mechanifally emphasizing unim- 
portant words places upon me in 
trying to concentrate my mind on 
his thought. But the general 
proposition seems to me to beim- 
practicable. 

“Undoubtedly the knowledge 
gained by a codification of wide 
and varied advertising experience 
would be of great value. But 
there are practical difficulties 
which seem to me insurmountable 
at the present stage of men’s ideas 
of business. 

“The whole scheme, as nearly 
as I can make it out from Mr. 
Kennedy’s italicized, hard-to-read 
article, depends on the willingness 
of the members of the institute 
to ‘give up’ their experiences 
frankly and fully. They won’t do 
it And you can’t blame them. 
You wouldn’t expect a merchant 
to tell his competitor what magic 
he works to get better results out 
of his salesmen and other mem- 
bers of his organization than the 
competitor gets from his. 

_ ‘Eliminate the competitive idea 
in business and make of adver- 
tising a means of developing new 
business only, with never a 
thought of corralling business 
now going to a competitor, then a 
communistic clearing-house of ad- 
vertising experience might begin 
to be practicable. 

“There are other obstacles in 
the way, but the one I mention is 
enough to make the scheme vis- 
lonary.” 
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No big national advertiser has 
ever visited Grit’s plant and pub- 
lication office at Williamsport, Pa., 
without becoming a regular user 
of space. 


No general advertising agency 
head has ever been known to 
make a visit without an early re- 
sponse from his agency in the way 
of increased business. 


If we could get you there we 
would open your eyes. 


The whole big establishment 
fairly radiates and reflects the use- 
fulness, the power and the home 
value of GRIT. 


Think of it. A newspaper mag- 
azine that goes each week into 
more than a quarter of a million 
homes in the small towns and vil- 
lages of the country. 


Reaches people of the “blood 
and sinew” type. The developing, 
demanding, growing sort of people 
nine wise advertisers out of ten 
are striving to reach. 


We have an analysis of Grit’s 
readers and of the kind of goods 
they use, the way they live, etc., 
that will interest you. 


Want to see it? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 















Says H. M. Horr, advertising 
manager for the Oakland Chem- 
ical Company, “Dioxogen” : 

“The John E. Kennedy article 
on ‘Why Not an Institute for Ad- 
vertising Research?’ presents* an 
interesting point of view, but one 
which is, in the writer’s opinion, 
absolutely impracticable. 

“Such an institute would be of 
little value unless it could collect 
and tabulate the records of actual 
results secured by different ad- 
vertisers in advertising different 
products in different media. 

“Can Mr. Kennedy tell us how 
such information is going to be 
obtained? Does he think for a 
minute that those advertisers who 
have spent thousands of dollars in 
getting their own valuable expe- 
rience in advertising will give up 
the benefit of this experience sim- 
ply for the common good of the 
business world? Does Mr. Ken- 
nedy think that, if an advertiser 
has discovered exactly the kind of 
advertising which pays him the 
best, he will place this informa- 
tion directly in the hands of his 
competitors ? 

“It appears to the writer that 
such an idea is really absurd and 
would result in the little fellow 
or the new advertiser obtaining 
valuable information at the ex- 
pense of the big fellow or the 
old advertiser who has paid his 
good money in finding out what 
kind of advertising is best for his 
business. Mr. Kennedy, in fact, 
very frankly says that such in- 
formation would enable new ad- 
vertisers to save millions of dol- 
lars annually in useless experi- 
ments, 

“Does any firm want to save his 
competitor millions of dollars an- 
nually in selling expense?” 

Manly M. Gillam, the advertis- 
ing counsel of the New York Her- 
ald, had this to say when asked 
for his opinion as to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s suggestion for a National 
Advertising Institute: 

“It’s all rot. Perfect rot. It’s 
my belief that, to be effective, 
advertising must be distinctive. 
Each advertiser must do some- 
thing different if he would court 
success. But each advertiser who 
was a member of any such adver- 
tising institute would have the 
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same ideas, the same advertis: 
wages as the next man an 
e wou only be handi 
thereby. — 
“I believe advertising know. 
edge and experience is much like 


a suit of armor. This suit of 
armor suits me; that suits you, [f 
I try to Put on your suit, the 
headpiece is round, when it Ought 
to be long and thin to suit my 
head; the breastpiece weighs on 
me here and the greaves pinch me 
there. I’m thoroughly uncom. 
fortable and out of my element 
Now, how can you expect me to 
act naturally, or to be you or my- 
self or anybody? 

“And there’d be another trouble 
with such an advertising inst. 
tute. Suppose you and J are fish- 
ermen. I know a fine pool where 
lots of trout are. You ask me 
about it, where it is. Now, I may 
be just as kindly disposed toward 
you as can be, but you can bet 
your boots that my answers to 
your questions wi!l be evasive and 
my locality directions will be 
mighty ethereal until I have satis- 
fied myself that I have got all out 
of that pool that there is in it for 
me. Then I'll tell you all about it 
gladly, for then I won’t care, It 
will, or would, be just the same 
with the members of such an ad- 
vertising institute and their trade 
secrets, in my estimation.” 

ete 

Harry L. Freking, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Market Growers’ 
Journal, Louisville, Ky., has been added 


to the staff of George W. Herbert, spe- 
cial farm paper representative, Chicago. 





C. R. Lippmann, for some time ad- 
vertising manager of the Genuine 
Bangor Slate Company, Easton, Pa. 
will open a New York office for 
the planning and writing of | adver 
tising and consultation service in coh- 
nection with a voluminous advertising 
library he has collected. The Genuine 
Bangor Slate Company will be one of 
his clients and he_ will also represent 
David Gibson, of Cleveland, Ohio, edi- 
tor of house organs. 





The Federal Advertising Agency 
baseball nine played against the J. 
Walter Thompson Company nine, New 
York, on Decoration Day, the latter 
winning by a score of 26 to 2 in 
innings. ‘The Federal battery was 
Adolph and Weingarten, the J. W. T. 
battery Carrol and McAlpin. 
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Giving Advertisers The Long End 


ting 
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capped 
ya The July circulation of The Farmer’s Wife will be at 
uit of least 50,000 more than the guarantee which is the basis 
you, If for our present advertising rate. 
* the Fifteen thousand paid-in-advance subscribers have been 
hy added to our list this month. 
ths on The May issue was 180,000. We expected it to be 
ch me 170,000 but the growth was 10,000 more than our expecta- 
70, Page . I 
mei tions, and it will take at least 200,000 copies of the July 
“a issue to supply our paid circulation. 
Ir my- There is no immediate increase in advertising rates. 
The present rate of 60 cents per agate line is based on a 
pe guarantee of 150,000 and this rate will still be in effect for 
1- . 
i the July issue. . 
where You will receive an additional circulation of fifty thou- 
k me sand more than you pay for. 
-* This is the best summer offer you have seen. Do not 
compare it with the summer discounts from regular rates 
n bet P - é Aad 
rs to offered by some publishers. It is better than a discount. 
e and It is an increase of thirty-three and one-third per cent 
A a in live circulation. 
1 out When you get a summer discount you usually get a 
t for circulation at its lowest point for the year. 
mut it The average publication loses subscribers during the 
- It summer months. 
same 
ad: THE 
1 F .RMERS WIFE 
dver- . 2 
wert A WOMANS FARM JOURNAL 
se grows right through the summer, and offers you thirty- 
three and one-third per cent more subscribers than you 
are paying for. 
d , i ) 
une S A paper that gets new circulation in summer is a paper 
2, that subscribers read 
for P 
ver: < - 
a Here Are Some Basic Facts Worth Remembering 
| There is more money on the farm than anywhere else 
ent The Formers Wite geen fmm won 
edi- Your advertisement in The Farmer’s Wife for July will 
teach 200,000 household buyers who have many wants 
and money to buy what they want 
’ . 
‘| It’s The Farm Woman Who Makes Money For Advertisers 
lew e _ 
ter WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, St. Paul, Minn. 
es GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Ine. 
T Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
1786 First Nat’) Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York. 
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When people of the class who read Harper 2p 
publications demand certain merchandise | 
they always get it. sete 
For, dealers know they are the kind of Pid 
customers it pays to please. And shrewd —< 
manufacturers know that dealers stock = ' 
quickest because of advertising in publica- oe 
tions reaching people like those who read ay 
Harper publications. — 
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HOW MUCH SCIENCE IS 
THERE REALLY IN 
ADVERTISING? 





ANSWER TO THOSE WHO DISAVOW 
ALL SCIENCE IN ADVERTISING— 
PARALLEL IN EVOLUTION OF CHEM- 
ICAL SCIENCE— ADVERTISING IS 
NOW GROPING TOWARD MORE SCI- 
ENCE, LIKE ELECTRICITY. 





By J. W. T. Knox, 


Advertising Manager, Frederick Stearns 
Co., Manufacturing Phar- 
macists, Detroit. 

It seems remarkable to me that 
anyone who has made a study of 
advertising should go out of his 
way to take a fling at psychology 
and the science of advertising, as 
two writers in a recent number 
of Printers’ INK have done. 

Remembering that psychology is 
a tather formidable word mean- 
ing simply the science of the 
mind, and that advertising is 
purely an appeal to the mind, the 
relation of one to the other is not 
so remote as some would have it 
appear. 

No one, so far as I know, has 
claimed that advertising can be- 
come an exact science like mathe- 
matics or chemistry. The per- 
sonal equation is too varied, too 
little known for that ever to be 
possible. At the same time, there 
afe a great many general truths 
of considerable value that should 
be more widely known, and any 
sane and serious attempt to elim- 
inate uncertainty is commendable 
because it reduces the number of 
our unknown factors and gives 
us a better chance to reach the 
correct solution of any advertis- 
ing problem. 

I have seen experimental work 
—not in a psychologic laboratory 
but in the Adcraft Club rooms— 
which gave interesting proof that 
among the forty advertising men 
present there was no great differ- 
ence as regards the number of 
words in a headline that could be 
read at a glance; or the effect of 
certain colors; or the attention 

value of certain designs and cer- 
tain type arrangements. So far 
as this went, it was scientific in 
that it was an attempt to arrive 
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at truth. But who will say that 
it was not eminently practical as 
well? 

Mr. Collins, writer of one of 
the articles referred fo in the first 
paragraph above, drew a not too 
realistic picture to illustrate his 
point: A steel company tele- 
graphs to a professor of metal- 
lurgy giving him a much-desired 
job; another metallurgist, wish- 
ing to find how it happened—so 
that he might get as good a job— 
secures and analyzes a bit of the 
wire whick bore the message. Mr. 
Collins assures us, that absurd as 
this would be, it is no more ab- 
surd than is the attempt of a 
psychologist to discover the po- 
tency of an advertisement by an- 
alyzing it. 

My friend Collins is usually 
very much more fortunate in his 
illustrations for pointing morals 
and adorning tales. The telegram 
was not the advertisement—it was 
the answer to the college profes- 
sors advertisement —it was the 
order for the goods. 


THE CASE OF THE METALLURGIST, 


If metallurgist No. 2 were to 
proceed in a scientific manner to 
find exactly how his friend got 
the coveted job he would study 
the proposition and the market— 
which is exactly what the good 
advertising man does, whether he 
realizes or not that this is scien- 
tific. He would probably find that 
his friend had done considerable 
work along lines of interest to the 
company that later employed him, 
and had published accounts of this 
work in scientific journals. This 
might lead metallurgist No. 2 to 
undertake a line of research like- 
ly to appeal to a possible pur- 
chaser of his own services, and 
similarly to exploit himself. 

Evidently, therefore, this would 
be a study, not of the message 
nor the wire that bore it, but of 
the fundamental causes that led 
to so happy an effect: and it 
would parallel to some extent 
both the work of the psychologist 
and the scientific advertising man 
in their study of conditions. 

ok ok * * ok 


Admitting that there is a great 
deal in advertising that must ever 
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baffle and perplex, what particu- 
lar harm is done by attempting to 
ascertain and establish as many 
facts as possible, to the end that 
the domain of pure guesswork 
shall become more and more cir- 
cumscribed ? 

All sciences began in empiri- 
cism but no special progress was 
made in any of them until the 
facts discovered by empirics were 
brought together, classified and 
arranged in order of their rela- 
tionship. From these it became 
possible to discover certain basic 
laws which suggested new lines 

’ of experimentation leading to the 
discovery of new facts and so on, 
until a large body of organized 
knowledge was the result—and 
‘this was Science. 


CHEMISTRY WAS ONCE DECLARED AN 
ART, 


The old alchemists after a life- 
time of work with their retorts 
and crucibles knew less about 
chemistry at the end than a boy 
may now learn in one term at 
high school—simply because they 
were going along blindly without 
the knowledge to recognize and 
interpret the results they obtained. 
And as each thought himself the 
sole possessor of some wonderful 
secret that would lead to the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone, 
there was no _ interchange of 
knowledge that was worthy of the 
name. 

The real science of chemistry 
dates from the work of Caven- 
dish, Lavoisier and Dalton, not 
much more than a hundred years 
ago; and from that time to the 
present it has progressed a thou- 
sand times more every year than 
it did in all the centuries before. 
Yet there were plenty of men in 
those days who held that there 
was something so occult and elu- 
sive about chemistry that it could 
never be placed on the same plane 
as mathematics. It was for cen- 
turies practiced as one of the 
“black arts.” 

So much for the birth of one 
science, 

Take one of our younger sci- 
ences.. What would have been the 
result if everyone had contended 
that so long as we don’t know 
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just what electricity is, it is go 
use to study it? No one has ever 
seen electricity. No one knows 
all that it will do. No one knows 
how it produces its wonderful ef. 
fects. Therefore, it is folly to talk 
of such a thing as the science of 
electricity, for it is not and cannot 
be an exact science; so, by all 
means, let us poke fun at the “sci. 
ence” of electricity and use the 
deadly quotation marks to simulate 
the sneering smile. Let us pat our 
own backs for being the eminent. 
ly practical men that we are~ 
can’t fool us, oh, no! 


THOSE WHO SHY AT SCIENCE, 


To some men the word “scj- 
ence” seems to have the same ef- 
fect as the first view of an auto- 
mobile has upon a good reliable 
old plow-horse. They shy at it 
as if it were going to hurt them, 
Science is simply organized knowl- 
edge. It won’t hurt anyone ex- 
cept those who get in its way'and 
get run over. 

know advertising men that 
get a great deal of amusement 
from the mention of the science 
of advertising, who, without ex- 
ception, have well-defined theories 
of advertising and are ever eager 
and alert for any information that 
will add to their knowledge and 
enable them to readjust their 
theories accordingly. They may 
not concede the point, but if this 
attitude does not indicate a funda- 
mental belief in a science of ad- 
vertising, what does it indicate? 

As a matter of fact we all be- 
lieve in pretty much the same 
thing and are merely quarreling 
about definitions. 

To one man “psychology” sug- 
gests nothing but mesmerism of 
spiritualism, and the fraud and 
mystery with which they are s0 
often surrounded. To another it 
means the science of the mind, a 
subject to which a great many 
men of ability have devoted life- 
times of study in a sane and con- 
sistent effort to learn as much as 
possible about the workings of 
the human mind. aia 

To one man the word “science 
as applied to advertising means 
a book of rules enabling anyone 
to prepare and place an advertise- 
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ment, knowing beforehand exact- 
ly what the returns will be— 
which may help to explain the 
alarm with which some advertis- 
ing managers view the situation. 
To another man the science of ad- 
vertising means simply that we 
shall get at and organize the 
greatest possible number of know- 
able facts about advertising, to 
the end that we may secure the 
greatest economy of attention on 
the part of the reader and’ make 
our appeals to his intellect and 
emotions as potent as possible. 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE GIVES LATI- 
TUDE OF POWER. 


Just as a knowledge of the sci- 
ence of music, or the science of 
pictorial art, or the science of 
oratory, gives the musician, the 
painter or the orator greater free- 
dom to express his own individu- 
ality with the finest effect and ar- 
tistic feeling, so will a knowledge 
of the science of advertising give 
greater latitude and power to the 
advertising man of the future. 

There is to-day no science of 
advertising. We are still in the 
stage of development of the six- 
teenth century alchemists with 
their alembics and charcoal burn- 
ers—depending entirely too much 
on guesswork. But they did not 
have to stay there, and we do not 
have to stay there, nor will we. 

What we need to do is to quit 
quarreling about definitions and 
laughing at things that we don’t 
understand—but get together, tell 
what we know, learn as much as 
we can from one another and in- 
terpret the sum of our facts with 
whatever reason we can ccm- 
mand. When we get to the point 
where we can recognize and use 
a fact even though it comes from 
someone who has no technical 
knowledge of advertising, we shall 
have traveled far. 

If we can study advertising in 


.this spirit, I don’t care whether 


it is called science or not—what 
matters the name if we have the 
thing? 


ee 


The Charles H. Fuller. Agency, Chi- 
cago, is placing orders for the Buffalo 
Oil, Paint & Varnish Company in news- 
papers in the Middle West. 
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THE SYRACUSE EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL is keeping 
right on in its march of 
progress. 


New presses and other 
mechanical equipment. 


Strengthened editorial 
and news gathering 
forces. . 


Steadily increasing cir- 
culation and home popu- 
larity. 


Full of advertising, lo- 
cal and general. Satis- 
fied advertisers, too. 


If you are in doubt 
about Syracuse ask any 
local merchant. 


Better yet, get copies 
of all the papers and see 
how he spends his own 
money. 


Yes, we represent the 
SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Not for All 


Advertisers is 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


No, nor is it a magazine 






























for the general public. But, 
pre-eminently, it is the pub- 
lication appealing to, and 
subscribed for by, those who, 
possessed of both the desire 
and the means of gratifica- 
tion, secure for themselves 
the world’s best and most 
beautiful things.- If your 
commodity finds its pur- 
chasers among this class, 
THE CRAFTSMAN af- 
fords an opportunity to talk 
with many thousand at a rate 
very low when figured, not 
on the basis of the number of 
readers, but on the basis of 
the number of probable cus- 
tomers. Will you let me 


give you particulars? 


Edgar E. Phillips, { fis Manager Adv. Dept 
41 W. 34th St. New York City 
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UNSUSPECTED VALUES jy 
MAGAZINE INQUIRIES, 





COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR ADVERTISING 
BRINGS FORTH SOME QUEER gp. 
PLIES — A COLORED PASTOR wHo 
WANTED AN AUTO— EVIDENCES 
THAT ADVERTISING IS  WIDELy 
READ—DANGER OF FORMING HASsty 
CONCLUSIONS ABOUT INQUIRES, 





By F., E. Dayton, 
Sales Manager, Columbia Motor Car 
Co., Hartford, Conn, 

The number of inquiries te. 
ceived from advertising motor 
cars will please any manufacturer 
of cars, but in the character of the 
returns is discouraging. To have 
hundreds of requests for catalogues 
pouring in every day from a mod- 
erate sized appropriation is flat- 
tering until the inquiries are run 
down and found to be school 
boys of inquiring and _ technical 
minds, and people without finan- 
cial responsibility, often  inter- 
viewed with great difficulty and 
requiring considerable time and 
effort, to arrive at the conclusion 
of their being hopeless prospects. 

But the inquiries are valuable 
in that they are indicative of the 
interest that the copy is arousing 
the countrv over, and for the peo- 
ple of small value who write for 
catalogues and other literature 
there are, of course, thousands 
who must have also seen the ad- 
vertisement, and who do not 
make such requests direct of the 
advertiser, and who may have im- 
portant business to give. 

While it may cost from 25 to 
30 cents to mail a catalogue to an 
inquiring correspondent and fol- 
low this with four letters at in- 
tervals of one week bringing out 
some point strongly in connection, 
and while this investment, of it- 
self, may be of small direct worth, 
the instances of such persons af- 
fecting business are so many as 
to make the investment worth 
while, as it is considerable. A 
salesman once reported that he 
had lost the sale of a motor car 
worth $4,500 because of the influ- 
ence of an eight-year-old boy. 
“Children in arms will get me 
from this out,” he said. 
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We. often receive inquiries ad- 
dressed to the Columbia Motor 
Car Company, with this compli- 
mentary introduction: Dear 
Company.” Many are written on 
paper so poor and addressed in 
penmanship so bad as to foretell 
at a glance the absolute futility of 
business resulting. Yet the au- 
thor of this communication may 
have money to buy automobiles 
or an acquaintance with a pros- 
pect over whom the letter may ex- 
ert a powerful influence. : 

Many of the inquiries received 
are humorous and occasion bright 
spots in a heavy and tedious mail. 
Others are written by persons 
who do not seem to appreciate 
that motoring bears a cost with 
relation to the measure of pleas- 
ure the sport affords. Here, for 
instance, is a copy of a letter re- 
ceived in answer to an advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Review 
of Reviews, for we key all dis- 
play copy and can readily trace 
the source of inquiries: 


Rev. Bernarp TyrreELt, A.M., 


Pastor Diamond Hill Baptist Church. 
2nd Vice-President Virginia Baptist 
State Convention. 


Vice-President National Baptist Con- 
vention from Virginia. 
Lyncusurc, Va., May 17, 1910. 
The Columbia Motor Car Company. 

Dear Sirs:—Please advise me how 
to buy a motor car. I am a colored 

tor, am getting well on in years, 
ave a large congregation and am wear- 
ing out getting around to look after 
them. 

Though I get a very moderate salary, 

preaching to ex-slaves and the children 
of ex-slaves, it poapee into my mind 
to write you and ask you whether you 
will sell me a second-hand car at the 
very lowest notch possible. 
_ Of course I could not think of try- 
ing to buy a new car, nor even so 
much as dream of it, for my people 
are poor, and I was born some time 
in the last century—all of us poor. 

At any rate quote me the price of 
these ground-flying angels born on the 
wings of a new dawn century. I would 
be a flying advertisement for you, for 
our white people would surely buy if 
they saw me fly before I die. Hel 
me out if you can. Think and loo 
over your stock, then let your mind 

generous towards one of my Master’s 
servants, 

B. TyrreE.i. 


Now, to sell the Rev. Bernard 
Tyrrell a motor car at $2,750 would 
seem to be a hopeless task, but 
perhaps we are in error. As a 
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The 


American 
Home 


Monthly 


by the excellence of its 
make-up speaks eloquently 
for itself. For that very 
reason we place absolute 
confidence in the ability of 
the magazine to attract 
women readers when it is 
presented to them. No pre- 
miums are employed to en- 
tice them to subscribe. 


By adhering to this policy 
interested readers who ap- 
preciate the magazine for 
itself are obtained. 


With a distribution of 100,- 
000 copies monthly, scat- 
tered throughout the coun- 
try, but principally in the 
Middle West, Atlantic and 
New England States, the 
American Home Monthly 
reaches women readers of 
a most desirable class. 


Advertising costs 40 cents 
a line flat. A strict censor- 
ship of all advertising is ex- 
ercised. 


Advertising forms for Au- 
gust close on July Ist. 


OQkar_ts A Kildeer) 


Adv. Mgr. 


AMERICAN HOME 
MONTHLY 


HENRY RIDDER, Publisher 
27 Spruce St., New York 
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The New Orleans 
Spirit 
IS SHOWING ITSELF IN EVERY 


LINE OF BUSINESS AND IN ALL 
THE PEOPLE. 


There was never so much aggres- 
Siveness nor such eagerness to push 
ahead. The manufacturer who at 
this critical time contemplates en- 
tering this territory or increasing 
his business here is invited to in- 
vestigate the facilities of the 


New Orleans 
Item 


the leading advertising medium of 
New Orleans, both from a circula- 
tion standpoint and from its influ- 
ence throughout the city and state. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago; Brunswick 
Bidg., New York; Third National 

Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ecmer E. Crarxe, Bus. Mgr. 
New Orleans, La. 











*‘A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and  un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional . news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 








Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 











German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers, 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
ae advertising with us. Rate, 36c. 
flat. hy not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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youth this colored divine aide 
his mother to escape the bonds 
of slavery. Next he got himself 
in the way of a rudimentary eqy. 
cation. Following he matriculated 
at the colored college at Harper's 
Ferry, and following he finished 
a three-year theological course at 
Yale. Through his efforts a con. 
siderable mortgage was paid upon 
the church property, and later he 
raised the money to progress te. 
pairs upon the church edifice 
amounting to $12,500, as I have 
since learned. Also the Rey, B. 
Tyrrell has been a teacher jn 
Southern colleges and is just now 
a distinguished lecturer. 

He will probably buy a motor 
car to ease and make more com- 
fortable the declining years of his 
useful and splendid life. It very 
likely will not be our car because 
one at less cost will likely meet 
his needs. The point is that his 
inquiry was and is serious, that 
he is a real prospect for the sale 
of an automobile, and that he will 
probably be riding about in one 
before many months. We would 
be indeed pleased if every inquiry 
bore the same seriousness as our 
colored pastor friend’s exhibits, 
We are reproducing the letter and 
citing the instance with the con- 
sent of the Rev. B. Tyrrell. The 
fact that he was attracted to our 
announcement in the Review of 
Reviews is sufficient to establish 
him as a thinker versed in present- 
day affairs. 

In answer to one of our adver- 
tisements in Life printed in col- 
ors, and depicting the arrival 
home of a honeymoon couple 
from a motoring tour of Europe 
illustrated by George Gibbs, we 
have lately received an_interest- 
ing letter from Richmond, Va. 
“The high character and artistic 
worth of your announcement,” 
writes the author, “makes me feel 
that your appreciation for good 
drawing is born of appreciation 
for good things and that, there- 
fore, your car must be good,” etc. 

There are, too, some few cases 
which we are able to trace where 
sales have resulted from inquiries 
from advertisements. The num- 
ber is not large with us, and we 
doubt if it is with any maker of 
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medium or high-priced cars. At 
the same time, we keep an accu- 
rate record of such inquiries and 
credit them to the publication 
mentioned, or arrived at through 
the keys employed. We do not, 
however, base our estimates of 
advertisement worth, or value of 
mediums selected for our list, 
from the number of such replies. 
i Ol 


THE FAKE SELLING METHOD ON 

TRUNKS, BAGS AND RAIN- 

COATS. 
New York, May 31, 1910. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: ; 

No more valuable constructive work 
could well be done in the advertising 
field than the creation of new accounts, 
and, thanks to the enterprise of a few 
advertising managers and _ PriNTERS’ 
Inx, this has gone steadily forward 
until industry after industry has been 
made to see the value of widespread 
publicity, to the profit of both manu- 
facturer and publisher. 

In these uplifting circumstances it is 
sad to see two products whose selling 
methods are at such a low point ethi- 
cally as the raincoat and trunk-and-bag 
industries. Were we to believe half 
that is announced to us in flaming signs 
by the retailers of such goods, we should 
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be forced to the conclusion that here a8~ 
nowhere else 

? Unmerciful disaster 

Follows fast, and follows faster. 


Cataclysms are heralded on every 
hand. Fires, failures and assignments 
tread upon each other’s heels. And the 
worst of it is that we all feel, right 
down in our hearts, that in most cases 
these things are, to say the least, very 
close to the border of fake and false 
pretense. 

Such merchandise is just as staple as 
clothing or shoes. Is there any reason 
why the same legitimate and dignified 
methods should not prevail in their 
selling end? If the stores which have 
staked everything so long on these sen- 
sational selling methods would embrace 
legitimate publicity through newspaper 
and magazine advertising I firmly be 
lieve they would sell more and make 
more. 

F. P. Cooxrpce. 
a 


The booming of El Reno, Okla., is 

now on in full blast. Recently F. D. 
Mayer, of the Kastor Advertising 

Agency, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansae 
. opened up a special office in El 
eno. 





Every Woman’s Magazine, New 
York, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 by John H. Wright, 
saapaet Disch and Nicholas A. Gas- 
pard. 











$10,000.00 in Money 





ample room to grow. 





$100,000.00 


IN ENERGY, ABILITY AND 
EXPERIENCE 


will be invested by a business man of clean 
methods and reputation in an Eastern publi- 
cation now making some money and with 


Address 
eee Se 


Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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70% 


of the Families 


of GreaterTroy 
read the 


Evening Edition of 
The Troy Record 


The population of Greater Tioy 
(Troy, Watervliet, Green Island 
and Waterford) is, in round num- 
bers, about 100,000. Twenty thou- 
sand families. 

The net circulation of the 
EVENING EDITION of the Troy 
Record in Greater Troy is 14,105. 


That means that the advertiser 
using The Troy Record reaches 
more than seventy per cent, of 
the families of Greater Troy with 
the evening edition alone, and in 
order to reach the other 30 per 
cent., or 6,000 families, he must 
use three newspapers—provided he 
wants to reach them with an even- 
ing paper. 

More than 3,000 of the 6,000 
families that do not read the. Even- 
ing Edition take the Morning Edi- 
tion of The Record, and that 
leaves only about 15 per cent. of 
the families of Greater Troy that 
do not read The Troy Record, 
either Morning or Evening Edition. 

Whether you want quality or 
quantity, you must use The Rec- 
ord, as it is obvious that no news- 
paper could attain such a circula- 
tion as we have in this territory 
without reaching the classes as well 
as the masses. 

The Record has more circulation 
than all other Troy dailies com- 
bined and is the only paper in the 
city that has allowed N. W. Ayer 
& Son to examine its circulation. 


Our average for the first five 
months of 1910 was 22,494, 


The Troy Record 


TROY, N. Y. 
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JESTING TRADE - PAPER 
COPY THAT GINGERED 
UP A DULL SEASON. 





BRADLEY MUFFLER FLIES IN FACE op 
A NUMBER OF CONVENTIONS— 
ADS SET ALL IN LOWER CaAsE~ 
SLACK SEASON FILLED UP wWitH 
ORDERS, 


By H. L. Allen, 

The court jester has always cut 
a sorry figure, and ever since the 
beginning of advertising good men 
and true have strenuously bela- 
bored the interjection of the hu- 
morous and the burlesque in ad- 
vertising copy. 

In these latter days when the 
deadly seriousness of the business 
has become well-nigh universally 
practiced, it is particularly peril- 
ous to defend the use of light hu- 
mor, farce and clownishness, 

As a matter of plain, cold- 
blooded principles, it can’t be de- 
fended. A string of reasons from 
here to the Pacific Coast stand in 
the way of defence. Many failures 
epitaph the advertising highway 
with warnings and grim examples, 

But the purposes of advertising 
are so subtle and differing, and 
the quality of the attempts at ad- 
vertising humor are so entirely 
different that it’s absolutely un- 
safe to predict what positively 
can’t be profitably done. 

All this is more than proved by 
the Bradley Muffler Company, 
which is flying in the face of not 
one, but three advertising conven- 
tions in its trade paper. advertis- 
ing. 

Not only is it “cutting up” most 
uproariously in its copy, but it has 
banished all capitals from its typo- 
graphical page as clean as with a 
broom; and also offered advertis- 
ing mufflers completely out of sea- 
son. 

According to all accepted the- 
orems in the muffler business, it 
was ’way out-of-season to adver- 
tise in spring. . Heretofore the 
proper time at which to suggest to 
retailers that they lay in a stoc 
of mufflers has been thought to 
be the fall, a few days before the 
cold weather starts and the con- 
sumer demand begins, thus neces- 
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sitating night-and-day work on the 
part of the muffler factory, which 
ig not most conducive to the best 
possible product.. The greater part 
of the rest of the year the ma- 
chines have usually worked at 
minimum capacity or have quit 
altogether, with the result that the 
really expert operatives have left. 

Last spring the Bradley people 
decided:. they had had about 
enough of this sort of thing, in- 
asmuch as. it was satisfactory 
neither to themselves nor to their 
customers. They organized the 
great Muffler Schism, the first vis- 
ible effects of which came in the 


the muffler trust 
is organized! 





the dog! 
senous businew this. cast-iron pipe trust. (dreams), and now, 
while « bradley embamador extraord:- the muffler trust. 
Jenipotentigry, was : 
aoe ral cow docth lon wo cmgunmed, 
Ssumomer, slowly drawing his we own it 
through romeo our friends who make “nut” mufflers 
on st ‘supply to the ode by the oye ieviend | on cn eden, but they 
fured, 20 we did wt ouneives 
ary, spoke, uprand said: 
“az old man, what's this | hear about woegumh 
pcahe vet alech jobman told. me sure mike.haven't we comered every 
fast week that bradley and the other cha} goqd feature that’s incorporated iv a good 
Kevall got togetber, and it docsn't make moifler, except an adveroming man? (we 
tay diference Shere we buyem-you and iced an-advertising man. 
the other goal the prof. we have a monopoly on more mufler- 
“gwan"~-retorted our embes — “you an and muffler-sellen, than every other 
wa of your ley, doolsh ‘lis tmuffler combined 
tra bab! thay, " 
Sezer he ben add ut frome go [i co tgp ner 
ila" bradley booster [our frend the dealer) 
batald sechoas i whee he come dc pf <- geaamaae 
shout x when he come down me 
t» the mil] mrurday~thought it was our trust motte is—“'what’s his raung?”’ 
— our yoll—"‘teappo-rptiler?” 
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now, when you hear that tale 


. tale of the 
schopncn of milwaukee’ there gauffler trust tale; ell him you hoow all 
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bradley 


delavan, wis. 


pages of the dry goods trade press 
in February. One of the most 
unique parts about these ads was 
the set-up. They looked as if 
they had been put in type in a 
composing room in which the 
“cap” letters had all simultane- 
ously found their way to the hell- 
box and were hence unavailable. 
The ads were lower-case through- 
out, even to the name of the firm. 

The first ad was topped with an 
illustration of a lusty young 
rooster and the wording: “we 
have got a good loud crow com- 
ing and we are going to crow 
loud!” The text was conversa- 
tional, and it wasn’t entirely clear 
to every reader, no doubt; but 
it drew attention. At the bottom 
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When you think of Pirts- 
BURGH you can’t help, think- 
ing prosperity. 

The very name suggests 
industry, vim, vigor, brains, 
big things and—money. 

Same way in Pittsburgh. 

People make money there 
and spend it, too. 

For your goods or the 
other fellows? 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


will tell your story—carry 
your business talk and argu- 
ment to thousands upon thou- 
sands of interested people 
you cannot readily reach in 
any other way. 

And with surprising econ- 
omy, too. You can conduct 
a thorough newspaper cam- 
paign in PirrsBuRGH — 
GREATER PitTsBuRGH—at 
less expense and with greater 
assurance of success, than in 
any other large city of its 
kind in the United States. 

We can prove it. 

Send for us. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 












1 Better Than 10 








One subscriber to the 
St, Josepn’s Buatr is 
of better advertising 
value than 10 subscrib- 
ers in other publications. 


The ST. JOSEPH’S BLATT 
is a German Catholic weekly 
newspaper having 26,000 
subscribers. The BENE- 
DICTINE FATHERS edit 
it, and print it at their own 
modern plant. 


RALPH R. CLYDE, Adv. Mgr. 
GoopnoucHu BLpe., 
PorTLAND, OREGON. 


Office. of the Chicago St. Joseph’s 
Blatt, 95 Washington St., Room 40. 
Phone, Randolph 940, Chicago, Ill. 
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100% Net Paid 
The Household 


Journal 


(Combined with Floral Life) 





Is not mailing a single sample copy, 
except to Agents and Advertisers. 
And, what is more— 

We are giving 20% more circula- 

tion than our guarantee at 50c a 
line calls for. 
96% of our 150,000 subscribers 
prosper on Rural Routes and in 
small towns. We -reach this very 
desirable class of buyers—house- 
wives who have proven susceptible 
to clean-cut propositions by mail. 


It Gives Results 


Eastern Manager, 
W. A. Martin, Jr., 

1227 Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
(Telephone Madison Sq. 2042.) 
Western Managers, 
Ruopes & LEISENRING, 

1017 Unity Bldg, Chicago. 














was this semi-serious offer; ‘%f 
there exists in this broad land an 
dealer who doesn’t know a ‘brad. 
ley’ we will be glad to send him 

a sample and a box of good cigars 

in exchange for his picture.” 

Then the fun began. No, 2 con. 
tained a “faked up” letter from 
Hennessy & Hassenpfefter, of 21, 
44, 96 and all the way to 129 West 
236th street, Opelika, Okla,, saying 
that firm wanted to see a Bradley 
salesman before the year’s output 
was entirely sold out. There was 
a corner coupon for those who 
wished to know what the “brad. 
ley joke” was. References to this 
“joke” were made all through the 
series of ads. No. 3 told about 
“the muffler trust” organized by 
“bradley” and ended: “by the way, 
have you asked us to tell you the 
famous bradley joke ?—it will save 
you some money.” 

A succeeding ad contained a let- 
ter from Duplex Brothers, Inc, 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, whose let- 
terhead showed them to be dealers 
in everything from groceries, 
town lots and corsets to embalm- 
ing—another “framed-up” letter. 
Another ad told in text and illus- 
tration how “mike Rameses,” 
3346 years ago, found all “brad- 
ley” mufflers were sold and there- 
upon instructed his “hair surgeon” 
to trim his “joecannon” along the 
lines shown in a “bradley” ad in 
the “saturday evening post,” evi- 
dently a case of substitution! 
Later came a letter from Theo- 
dore, written presumably at Alla 
ba Ga'la, East Africa, and telling 
how T. R. came upon a rhino and 
a wart hog at the same instant, 
both of which he wanted to bag. 
The Mighty Hunter explained that 
when he shot the latter he simply 
muffled the explosion of his gun 
with his “bradley,” with the result 
that the rhino did not hear it. 

An April ad offered another let- 
ter from the “Bull Motor Com- 
pany,” asking for prices on auto 
mufflers. A “faked” Bradley Ex- 
tra of the Chicago Daily Journal 
formed the focus for another. 
Even a letter written from the 
Printers’ INK office asking for 
information upon which to base 
this article was turned into am- 
munition. This was the only 
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“seally truly” letter ot the series 
reproduced. ; 

The results of this early-season 
and burlesque muffler advertising 
campaign are said to be most ef- 
fective. During 1909 the Bradley 
Knitting Company’s sales are said 
to have been exceptional. Yet, as 


the result of this advertising, as | 
many mufflers had been ordered | 


this year by the first of April as 
were ordered in all 1909. Now the 
company has all the summer and 
fall left before it for possible ad- 
ditional gains. ' 

The trade press series was the 
product of the special service de- 








o~ DUPLEX BROTHERS, Jac. 


The Always Bugy Store 


berggyerecage 
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if we don’t help a bunch of live retailers score a 
“home run” next fall on the bradley muffler 
business, call us anything you please, but to 
be in the game, you'H have to sign for a 
season ticket early. so sign early—right 
down in this corner—then tear it out 






and send it in. 


Somme 











partment of the Root Newspaper 
Association. The same sort of 
“jollying” tone will not be used 


in the to-the-consumer series of | 


ads, That is because there is not 
the same bond of sympathy be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
consumer that there is between 
the manufacturer and dealer. The 
Bradley consumer ads in the fall 
will be serious. They will be ex- 
tensive. The number of people 
who did not ‘catch on’ to some of 
the little sallies in the trade pa- 
per series is surprising. But the 
consumer’s bump of perspicuity is 
an even less. unknown quantity 
than the dailies, 

+ $e 
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—-9/10's of All 
Ignition Troubles 
| Are Caused by 


| 
| 


wrong magneto lubrication 
or lack of proper lubrication. 

The whitest, highest priced 
| cylinder oil on earth is not 
| good enough for even the 
cheapest magneto. Because 
all cylinder oils—all—every- 
one of them—are mineral 
oils. And there never has 
been and never will be a pure 
mineral oil made that won’t 
gum, harden, dry out, collect 
dirt and clog delicate action 
points and bearings. And 
that’s the start of 9/10’s of 
all ignition troubles. 


“3.in-One” is the ideal mag- 
neto oil. Won’t gum or hard- 
en. Won’t dry out in bearings. 
Won’t heat even at 5,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. Possesses 
just the perfect viscosity for 
any make of High or Low Ten- 
sion Magneto. 


Try it at our expense. 
SéHE for Free Sample 
and Circular —immedi- 
ately! 
8-IN-ONE-OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway New York 
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BOOMING A NEW NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY'S EXTEN- 
SIVE CAMPAIGN OF NEWSPAPER, 
MAGAZINE AND OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING—“SEE AMERICA FIRST” THE 
KEYNOTE TO TOURISTS. 





By Herbert H. Smith. 


Railroads as well as retail stores 
and other lines of business must 
maintain their organization 
whether there is a big. business or 
a poor one. The Great Northern 
must run its four or five trans- 
continental trains from St. Paul 
and Seattle every day whether 
there are ten or ihree hundred 
people aboard, and they can carry 
the larger number with no cost 
over the expense of hauling the 
ten across the plains. With most 
roads the passenger income is less 
than the freight income, but the 
expense for equipment is much 
greater, hence anything that will 
tend to keep a constant flow of 
traffic over the passenger trains is 
hailed with delight by the heads 
of the road. 

It may have been such a line of 
reasoning that induced Louis W. 
Hill, president of the Great 
Northern, to enter so heartily into 
a campaign just opened to attract 
tourists to the new Glacier Na- 
tional Park in Northern Montana. 

With the creation of Glacier Na- 
tional Park the Great Northern 
has such a natural attraction and 
the officials are making every ef- 
fort to take full advantage of the 
opportunities. This park embraces 
1,400 square miles, and is be- 
tween the Great Northern and the 
international boundary in the 
western corner of Montana. It 
has sixty glaciers, 250 cold lakes 
and bunches of mountain peaks, 
many of which have never been 
scaled. Louis Hill took a trip 
through the region last summer, 
taking along Kiser, the photo- 
grapher of Seattle. Hundreds of 
pictures of rugged and pictur- 
esque scenery were obtained. 

These pictures form a basis of 
the bill board, magazine and daily 
newspaper campaign which opened 





May 25th and will extend to Ay. 
gust Ist. 

The pictures have been enlarged 
and hand colored, and form the 
nucleus of an exhibit which the 
Great Northern is showing in §, 
Paul, Chicago and Eastern cities, 

May 26th in the dailies of the 
cities of the Central West and 
East appeared the first of a series 
of ads, “See America First,” ex. 
ploiting the glories of the Glacier 
Park. Simultaneously began the 
erection of bulletin boards, 12 by 
50 feet, along the right of way of 
the trunk lines to the East. These 
bulletin boards are steel and con- 
tain paintings of scenes in the 
park, copies of the photographs 
Mr. Hill had taken last summer. 
They are painted in the studios 
of Thomas Cusack, Chicago, and 
sent to the place of erection in 
sections. 


BOARDS TO 
SCENERY. 


It is said that this is the first 
time that a railroad system has 
used bulletin boards in this way to 
exploit the scenery along its lines. 
The boards will be used north of 
the Ohio River, and the first or- 
der called for the erection of 200 
of them. It is probable that the 
number will be enlarged if the 
scheme is a success. They follow 
the lines of population where tour- 
ist travel originates. , 

The newspaper advertising 1s 
sent out through Lord & Thomas, 
and is equally extensive with 
the billboards. Ads are ap- 
pearing almost dailv in one or 
more papers in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Paul, 
Cincinnati, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Atlanta, Boston, 
Milwaukee, Brooklyn, and cities in 
Oklahoma. The ads are eight 
inches, three columns, and display 
the key line, “See America First’ 
at the top. An attractive moun- 
tain scene is used at the side and 
bottom of the space. The ads 
will be changed once a week of 
so, and kept up until August Ist. 

A choice list of national week- 
lies will also be used. Special 
ads in travel or sporting maga- 
zines are used in some cases. 


BULLETIN ADVERTISE 
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— Universal 


Intercommunication 





Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is 
the result of thirty years of 
unceasing endeavor. 


The equipment for this ser- 
vice includes ten million miles 
of wire, more than twenty-five 
thousand miles of under- 
ground conduit, buildings 
enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switch- 
boards with millions of tiny 
electric lights and billions of 
miles of fine copper threads 
—over five million telephones in 
daily use. 
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This great development has 
been made possible only by 
sound financing and proper 
provisions for maintenance and 
reconstruction; while fair profits 
and substantial securities have 
won the confidence of conserva- 
tive investors. Especially when 
considered with the fact that 
the value of Bell properties ex- 
ceeds the outstanding capital. 


The Bell System was so 
wisely planned and soundly 
constructed that it has kept 
pace with the constantly in- 
creasing demands of a nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service. 
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Trade-Mark in Europe it is 


Object the rule rather 

fe than the excep- 
‘Ssson tion not to 
trade-mark a | manufacturer’s 


goods. Everybody makes what 
he can, sells what he can, and 
takes no pains to put his name on 
his goods. 

As a matter of fact there is 
little imitation or substitution—at 
least not nearly so much as in 
this country. Everybody seems 
content to take things as they 
come, and only occasionally is 
there seen an ambition for wider 
recognition and individuality. 

But the sharpened commercial 
sense of American manufacturers 
was never more strikingly, even 
if so rudely, illustrated than a 
week or more ago when a promi- 
nent manufacturer and importer 
registered “chamoisette” as a 
trade-mark in the United States. 

Now “chamoisette” is a general 
trade name for a glove fabric with 
the “feel” of chamois, which is 
manufactured by a number of 
German textile concerns. The 


name has been in common use for 
some time—at least a year—and 
the German manufacturers claim 
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that the name is as well known 


abroad as here. The public has 
come to know it through varions 
kinds of advertising, and a Steady 
demand has been established. 
The concern registering the 
name as a trade-mark has filed g 
copy with the collector of the 
Port of New York, and igs re. 
straining the importation of any 
gloves marked “chamoisette’—, 
the consternation and anger oj 
thousands of dealers and jobbers 
in the middle of the season, 
This shrewd concern has been 
one of the importers of chamoi- 
sette, and claims to be the origi- 
nators of the word—a claim which 
the German manufacturers deny. 
This situation illustrates, both 
comically and seriously, the sense- 
lessness of much modern-day 
manufacturing both here and 


abroad. A novelty fabric like 
chamoisette is definite, tangible 
property. It represents brains 


and skill in conception, quite as 
much as any mechanical inven- 
tion. No doubt the machines for 
making chamoisette are in some 
degree protected by patent—but 
with foolish inability to under- 
stand the economics of marketing 
these manufacturers took no 
steps to tag the product of their 
machine’s work with a defirite 
and identifiable personality. 
The result is that they possess 
the husk, and the American firm 
the kernel, of the profit in the 
business. They can make the 
real chamoisette, and perhaps no 
one else, but the name, the handle 
by which the public has become 
accustomed to take up the goods 
belongs to somebody else. It will 
take three years to make the pub- 
lic desert this name for some 
other, to every one already spent 
in popularizing “chamoisette.” 
If the German makers had not 
allowed the name and the product 
to become a promiscuous generic 
name there might be hope in a 
court appeal on the basis of un- 
fa‘r competition; for the mere 
registration of a trade-mark has 
no significance one way of af- 
other until the courts decide. But 
the name has been everybody's as 
much as anybody’s, and but little 
advertised—which is the hinge on 
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whith the courts will turn their 
decision. . 

A stronger object lesson would 
be hard to find for the manufac- 
turer who is making a good thing 
and turning it over unnamed and 
ynadvertised to jobbers and 
wholesalers. He is penalizing his 
own success, for the moment his 
goods make a hit and become 
more valuable, somebody else can 
calmly pocket it. 

Manufacturers so often seem 
slow to realize that the reputa- 
tion, good will and identifiable 
name of a good product are more 
valuable than the plant manufac- 
turing it—and better security. 
Given the demand and the reputa- 
tion, you can get anybody to make 
anything that isn’t basically pat- 
ented. 





Protection More than one 
advertiser knows 


That Really that tariff isn’t 

Protects 4 protection at 
ail, and that the higher the duties, 
frequently the less willing is the 
public to quit buying a foreign 
product of merit. 

The only thing that sells for- 
eign goods in America is prestige. 
Take off the foreign labels and 
the goods have little standing. We 
buy them because they have been 
advertised in a peculiar sense. 
The word “imported” has—more 
in times past than now—become a 
quality adjective rather than a 
merely descriptive adjective. 

It has taken many American 
firms a long time to comprehend 
that to endeavor to protect them- 
selves against foreign goods by 
tariff walls was to put the tail 
before the head, often having the 
very opposite effect than that de- 
sired. Certain foreign liqueurs, for 
instance, have been really helped in 
this market by high tariff, for it 
gives them an air of exclusive- 
ness which makes feasible a sell- 
ing price many times higher than 
the tariff charge. 

There is a considerable class in 
America which has its appetite for 
foreign goods only heightened by 
a fancy price. Price is nothing to 
this class—reputation is every- 
thing; and yet this is the very 








class whose trade American man- 
ufacturers most covet. 

The American public will not be 
further weaned from its tendency 
to pay fancy prices for foreign 
goods (which are just as apt to be 
inferior as superior to American 
goods) until manufacturers set 
about the slow but certain method 
of building the same kind of pres- 
tige for their goods that some for- 
eign goods have won. Many 
American firms have for years 
been doing this, and have suc- 
ceeded in putting the foreign 
goods out of the country—others 
are constantly awakening to the 
opportunity before them, and are 
inaking up for lost time. 


Advertising, A colege profes- 
sor of economics 


Selling and ied 
Measst accompanied a 
en friend of his to 
Breadth a recent gather- 


ing of advertising men and sales 
managers. He is well known for 
the valuable work done for the 
Government in different economic 
investigations. 

The speakers were of the prac- 
tical kind one may hear at many 
typical meetings of the craft now- 
adays. The talks were reflections 
from personal experiences of 
delving into trade conditions and 
in shaping up national sales poli- 
cies. What was said took the 
form in the main of concrete sug- 
gestions grouped around sharply 
defined general selling principles. 

The professor became more and 
more interested. From showing 
a somewhat condescending inter- 
est at first, he became thoroughly 
absorbed. 

“I am frankly surprised,” he re- 
marked to his friend after the 
evening was over, “you couldn’t 
find: closer thinkers and deeper 
delvers into fundamental econom- 
ics in or out of the universities 
They have the scientific spirit and 
an admirable breadth of view. 
They have imagination, and an 
ability to express themselves 
truly surprising. It’s too bad 
some of those men are not in the 
faculty of some college. Many 
professors of economics could 
learn from them.” 














Of course, this is perhaps too 
optimistic, for there are a goodly 
share of “light weights” in the 
advertising business. But the 
best men in advertising and sell- 
ing have to have a rather un- 
usual analytical ability; they are 
pitting themselves against a task 
that takes nerve, keen perception 
of baffling conditions, and a thor- 
ough understanding of general 
principles. They are _ perhaps 
more often called upon to dis- 
sect conditions and feelings which 
they can’t see with eyes than al- 
most any other class of men. In 
fact, college professors them- 
selves have been peculiarly at- 
tracted to the business. Undoubt- 
edly there is room for some typi- 
cal university qualities—the inves- 
tigating spirit, economic analysis, 
psychology, and other things. 

Contempt was once felt in aca- 
demic circles for those engaged 
“in trade.” Englishmen to-day, 
to a considerable degree, affect 
this attitude. This may partially 
explain why England is flounder- 
ing about in industrial discour- 
agement at this moment. In this 
country “trade” conducted on a 
national scale is drafting into 
service the very best brains and 
the best trained faculties. The 
broadening of commercial activ- 
ities, which have a national and 
international instead of a merely 
neighborhood sweep, as formerly, 
has lent a fascination to the pur- 
suit of selling and advertising 
which claims men of broadest 
mental gauge. 





Stealing It would be in- 
Trade-Mark ‘*™<¢st ing to 


know how the 
Reputations author of “Uto- 


pia” would adjust the trade-mark 
situation in his ideal perfect so- 
ciety. Certainly rank impositions 
upon good commercial reputa- 
tions would be prevented in some 
way. 

There is still a good deal of 
downright thievery of advertised 
reputations. There are still sales- 
men who hoodwink people into 
buying a “Kodak” that is not a 
kodak as advertised, a _tooth- 
brush that may, as the salesman 
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INK 





says, be “rubberset,” but is not 
Rubberset, or underwear that jg 
“porous knit” but not Porosknit 

A smooth-tongued auctioneer 
was selling out an old stock of 
goods in a shop in Forty-second 
street, New York, the other even. 
ing. He was delivering a da. 
zling talk about a chest of silver 
he was trying to sell. 

“Don’t think this is A-r1?” he 
asked. “Well, 1-a-d-i-e-s and gen- 
tlem-e-n, just to show you what 
kind of a man / am, I will give 
you the pick between this and 
Rogers.” 

The darkey attendant trotted up 
with the “Rogers” chest. 

“Now, you people,” he said 
tauntingly, “nozw will you buy and 
believe me when I say that this 
other chest is good stuff. I'll let 
you bid on both and take either 
you choose !” 

Interested men and women 
craned their necks to decipher the 
name of “Rogers” on the silver. 
It was there, sure enough. But 
the wily auctioneer had sold three 


before someone said: “Look 
here! This isn’t Rogers Bros. 
1847. It’s some other Rogers.” 


The auctioneer looked daggers 
and tried to sneer him into si- 
lence. But the audience all at 
once remembered. No more 
“Rogers” were sold. 

In like manner he picked up a 
box of fountain pens. No one 
wanted to buy until he said: 
“What! Wouldn’t you buy a 
Waterman at ninety cents? Yes, 
it is a Waterman. Look in the 
black space between the two gold 


bands.” But the name was not 
there. 
Some men bought on_ the 


strength of this, but the name of 
Waterman could not be found. 
It was not there. A well adver- 
tised name had been made the 
means of working a petty swindle 
upon purchasers. : 

No one knew better than this 
experienced auctioneer how mag- 
ically a trade-marked name may 
dispose of his goods. There are 
hundreds of others like him in 
the country—levying unjustly 
upon reputations created at enor- 
mous cost and by honorable deal- 
ings. 
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SELLING ELECTRIC AUTOS 
TO WOMEN. 





woods ELECTRICS BEING ADVER- 
TISED PARTICULARLY FOR WOMEN’S 
EYES — INTERIOR ACCOUTREMENTS 
PLANNED TO WIN FEMININE AP- 
PROVAL—MAGAZINES USED. 


Automobile copy of all kinds 
has almost unconsciously ad- 
dressed itself to men. Women 
have had only the consideration 
which a decorative artist with an 
eye to the eternal fitness of things 
has generously put in the adver- 
tising illustration. 

Is there an opportunity for the 
sex appeal in automobile adver- 
tising ? It would seem as if elec- 
trics, at least, find profit in the 
appeal to woman, if the experience 


of the Woods Motor Vehicle 
Company, Chicago, counts for 
anything. 


Assigned to its pioneer mission 
of trying to interest the feminine 
mind, the copy of the Woods 
Electric shed itself at once of 
technical terms and set about 
sketching a picture of a comfort- 
able, refined car, durable and easy 
to operate. Instead of dragging 
the reader through a maze of me- 
chanical details, the advertising 
took a short cut to feminine favor 
by telling where you see this car 

—‘in the shopping district, in 
front of office buildings, fashion- 
able clubs, and homes where 
wealth and culture are manifest.” 
So little emphasis is put upon the 
construction of the car that in 
some of the ads the matter of me- 
chanics is dismissed in two short 
five-point lines. 

The inconspicuousness of this 
technical mention could sure'y not 
have annoyed any woman. But 
cleverness of phrasing did not 
spare itself in conveying an idea 
of dignity and gentility. Obvious: 
ly a long talk on transmissions 
and such things would have been 
as out of place as a mechanic in 
working clothes at a house party. 

The engineer of this campaign 
wisely refused to yield to the 
temptation to put a pretty girl in 
the car. Instead, he showed the 
car, gave a word impression of 
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its dapper qualities and let the 
feminine reader imagine herself 
in the car. She could, mentally, 
get into the car much more easily 
she saw it empty than if it was 
already occupied by another wom- 
an, who, conceivably, might ob- 
ject to such an imaginative en- 
trance of the casual observer. 

J. H. Baldwin, of the Mahin 
Advertising Agency, has this to 
say about Woods advertising: 
“The advertising of this car 
leaves its readers with the impres- 


sion, not of forty odd kinds of 
transmissions, and which, oh 
which, is the best, but with the 


one clearly defined thought that a 


LIST of oat oweers in ate Coe phen Ustea a 
States. shows beyond 


men of affairs as well as the favorite conveyance of 
4 Her Highness, the American Woman. 

ia the shopping dtter—vn 

where 


Wood offers you hee pane advantages of an 
vcted of the best that money can buy and. built 
by the most skilled and esperienced Blectrie Vehicle builders ta 
‘according to thelr own desigus and under their own 
Spent purge fon tec 
Eade Berworens ae" 
Send for catalog T, or ‘phone Calumet 1643 for demon- 
stration 
: + WOODS MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
‘Salesroom: 1408-1410 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iiline: | 
Factory and Gen'l Offices: 2515 Colume Avenue J 





DIRECT APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


vehicle like this must have had 
manufacturers who have seen to 
it that all such details as trans- 
missions, etc. have been per- 
fected. Else how could it have 
gained more buyers in its home 
town than there are autos in any 
one state in the Union? While 
it is written to appeal more par- 
ticularly to women, the reasoning 
and logic is aimed to make the 
appeal universal. 

“The original object was to put 
out a conveyance that should be 
entirely dependable and so ex- 
clusive in appearance that it should 
at all times reflect the judgment 











of one accustomed to spending a 
considerable sum of money for 
one thing, yet willing that this 
thing be modestly elegant and in 
good taste.” 

Should the woman be prompted 
to examine the car itself, she 
would see one whose design is 
aimed to be entirely graceful. 
More than that she could not fail 
to notice appointments like card- 
cases, toilet-cases, watch-cases, 
flower-holders, magazine pockets 
and other little devices supposed 
to minister to woman’s comfort 
as she glides about town in her 
conveyance. If the lady is curi- 
ous about how comfort is assured 
with hard rubber tires it is ex- 
plained simply how the shock is 
absorbed in the specially iade 
springs. 

Woods advertising has been ap- 
pearing regularly in the Chicago 
Post, Tribune and Journal and as 
full pages and back covers in 
colors in Country Life in Amer- 
ica, House Beautiful, Century, 
Suburban Life, Munsey’s, Liter- 
ary Digest, World’s Work, Red 
Book and Outlook. The daily 
newspaper copy on Saturdays ap- 
pears in the Reform Advocate 
and the Economist of Chicago. 
Dealers are supplied with electros 
much like the ads appearing in the 
Chicago dailies. Full pages are 
also running in Motor, Motor 
Age, Automobile Topics, etc. 

Until this year little or no ad- 
vertising of Woods Electrics was 
done. The output capacity was 
previously hardly equal to the 
home demand. Enlarged manu- 
facturing facilities justified a gen- 
eral campaign and it is said that 
the advertising next year will be 
even more extensive than this. 
Particularly is it planned to go 
into the big newspapers of the 
leading American cities. 

—— to 





The Boston American is offering a 
prize of $50 for the best letter on how 
to boom South Boston. There is also 
a prize of $20 for the second best 
letter, $10 for the third and $5 for 
each of the four next in merit. 





Allan C. Hoffman has been made ad- 
vertising manager of Leslie’s Weekly. 
Mr. Hoffman was formerly advertising 
manager of Outing for over eight years. 
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Put Your 
City on 
the Map 


The World’s Work 
has just begunaplan 
of city advertising 
that will interest 
every city in Amer. 
ica. 

A letter or postal 
request will bring 
full particulars of 
cost and results 


Address 


City Promotion 
Department 


Tue Wortp’s Work 


New York 


New England Office 
Tremont Building 
Boston 


Western Office 
150 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 





ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising 
Agate 
Pages Lines 
Everybody's. stesceseccoce 160 33,460 



























Cosmopolitan... secsecceee 140 31,378 
McClure's. senccccccvece cocccce 133 29,904 
Hampton’ 's sagesine soeeee eoee 127 28,588 
Scribner’s..+++ ecccccccocce +. 127 28,448 
Review of Reviews seo owe 120 26,978 

Munsey’S..coseeseeeerreres +» 105 23,66! 
World's W ecvccece 104 23,422 
Sunset..++seeees 103 23,240 
American Magazine. 102 22,848 
Harper's Monthly..... 98 22,106 
Canadian Magazine....- 95 21,280 
Pacific Monthly...--++ + 84 18,987 
Century Magazine... eos OO 16,156 
National ...+++++eee+ -- 66 14,896 
s - 59 = 

cols. 19 13,08 
tel Bo wed 56 12,544 
Pearson's...+.++ 50 11,350 
Current Literature 47 10,528 
World To-Day ...-.- 38 8, 124+ 
Atlantic Monthly. 38 8,624 
All Story 33 7,504 
Ainslee’s. 33 7,504 
Human Life (cols).. 39 7,360 
Strand.. .eeesesseees 31 6,944 
American Boy (cols.). 28 5,868 
Lippincott’s...+.++++++ eoee 24 5,376 
Circle (Cols,)..-+++eeeessereeees 31 5,250 
Metropolitan.....sssseeeeeseee 21 4,872 
Blue Book......seeeceseeeeeees 20 4,480 
Smith's......eseseeeees cevscece 19 4,340 
St. Nicholas. . 17 3,808 
Philistine ..... Sbsakeveeseesese 15 I "330 
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House and Garden (cols.)...... 
Garden Magazine (cols.)......+ 87 
Technical World.......+s00+++ 4 

House Beautiful I (cols.) 
Craftsman .... 
Travel (cols.). 
Amer. Homes an 
Outer’s Book .ccorccsccccccers 








VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


WEEKLIES FOR MAY 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


May 1-7: Cols. 


Stes Be meng Post......0+- 154 









Mfe.cccccccccccccccccsccoscces 105 
Collier's 71 
Literary Digest «- 1 
Independent (pag «- 39 
Outlook (pages); cccccccvcccces BT 
Christian Herald.......+ses0++ 31 


Associated Sunday Magazine... 26 
Churchman ecccccccccsccccecs 27 


Leslie’s.......++. ec ssccoe SR 
Youth's Companion.. ccccce 19 
Scientific American...........++ 17 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 15 


May 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post 
Colllier’s..ccccccccccccccs 
Literary Digest... 
Life 








Outlook esata rested 2 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 29 





Christian Herald............+.+ 30 
LOGS Brccccccceccecocss 22 
Independent (pages): 17 
Churchman ......... 21 
Scientific American ... 13 





Agate 
Lines 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEAD(NG = ACA 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
*Vo, e, (May) (cols).eseeeseees 306 46,970 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols) .. 142 28,400 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols. j 114 22,800 
Good Housekeeping pn cnnenn 107 24,208 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


Advertising Department 
The System Co., 

44-60 East 28rd St., 
New York City. 


Delineator (Cols.) ...+seeeeeeee 19 15,810 
New Idea (cols.) .....+. eccccee 71 14,250 
Designer (cols.) ...+s+e+eee+ 70 14,145 | 
Canadian Home Journal (cols. ) 67 13.129 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).....++- 71 12,075 
Pictorial Review (cols.)......++ €6 11,172 
Ladies’ World (cols.)....++++++ 54 10,950 
Housekeeper (cols.)......e+0+ 54 10,800 

RK Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols.) 52 9,937 
McCall's (cols.).....+++e0es jcc 9,782 
Harper’s Bazar (cols)......+++ 41 8,280 
Dressmaking At Home (cols. ) 36 7,290 
Paris Modes (cols.).....0++ee++ 49 5.700 
American Home Monthly (cols) 21 4,355 

issues, 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLASS 


| 

ADVERTISING | 

(Exclusive of Publishers own advertising) | 

Motor (Cols) .ccccecsccccceccey 410 68.880 | 

Country Life in America (cols). 252 43,330 | 

re eevecsvcccccves 120 27,006 | 
0S a 

Popular Electricity..... | 


Suburban Lite (cols.). 
Outing Magazine......... 
International Studio (cols) . 
Field and Stream 


















Gentlemen:—We are very glad 
to advise you that out of 
fourteen publications we have 
used this year to advertise our 
Warm Air Generator, ‘Sys- 
tem” ranks a very close third 


in cost per inquiry received, 


and that the cost per inquiry 
has been only one-third that 
of some other publications. 
We .also ‘consider that no 
other publication has furnished 
us with a higher grade or char- 


acter of inquiry. 


Yours very truly, 
Kesey Heatine Co. 


reas. 


Joseph Baker. 
‘i 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
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Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 
Youth's Companion.........+++ 


May 16-21: 


Saturday Evening Post........ 
Collier’s.......-. coecvece . 






Outlook (pages)......... $e0eo 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 
Leslie's ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 
independent (pages). 
Christian Herald. 
Churchman .......+.. 

illustrated Sunday Magazine... 
Scientific American.......+++++ 
Youth's Companion............ 






May 22-28: 

Outlook (pages).......... 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Collier’s..... eoecccccecces 
Life. ccccccccccccecs 
Literary Digest....... 
Christian Herald ..... 

Leslie’s ...0.000- cesses 
Youth's Companion..... ee 
Independent (pages).......+.. 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 
Churchman ..... ecccccce: cocee 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 
Scientific American .........0++ 






May 29: 
Associated Sunday Magazine.. 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 

Totals for May: 

Saturday Evening Post........ 
Collier's. ...0.0.ccccccce 
Outlook ...scceeceees 
Literary Digest......... 





e 
7A i 





d Sunday M 
Independent ..... 
Christian Hera! 
Leslie’s....... 
Churchman .......... ° 

*Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. 
Youth's Companion. ........... 
Scientific American........... ° 


*—Five Issues. 
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13 
6 


21 
17 


2,370 
1,315 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 


MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
















Pages 
1. Motor (Cols.)..eesessseeeseveee 410 
*2. Vogue (COIS.)..seseeeeee-eeee 305 
3. Country Life in America (cols) 252 
4. Everybody’s.....+ ssessseees 144 
5. Cosmopolitan .....++++« - 140 
6. McClure’s......sees00 0% 133 
7. 127 
8. 127 
9. Ladies’ Home Journa 142 
10. SysteM.....eeese eovcccseccs 120 
11. Review of Reviews......... +-« 120 
12. Good Housekeeping Magazine 107 
13. Munsey’s.....seeeeseeesseeees 105 
14. World’s Work eos 104 
15. Busy Man’s....... 104 
16. Sunset.......+ .-- +++ 103 
17. American...... eeccse eeccccece 102 
18. Woman’s Home Comp (cols).. 114 
19. Harper’s Monthly.... os 98 
20. Canadian........06. 95 

a an a 


Agate 
Lines 


John Miller & Co., 214 Eliot street, 
Boston, are using daily newspapers to 


exploit Miller’s Gamecock Rye. 


advertising is placed direct. 


The 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSE ORGay, 


Tue Orrice SPECIALTY Mr, Co., Lap, 
: Toronto, May 80, 1910 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: ’ 

In the issue of Printers’ Inx of 
May 18th I noticed a list of house or. 
gans, and note that while you have jp. 
cluded several house organs issued in 
Toronto, you have not listed the hous 
organ issued by this company. 

We enclose for your edification a fey 
of the back copies of Office Filing Facts 
which we have been issuing for foyr 
years with splendid success from a gales 
getting point of view. 

Office Filing Facts is issued nine times 
during the year to a selected list of 
customers and prospective customers, 

The names for this list are sent to 
us by our salesmen from all over Can- 
ada. Before issuing Office Filing Facts, 
we used to do a great deal of migcel. 
laneous circularizing which was costing 
a lot of money without getting results, 
By consolidating this circularizing into 
our house organ, we have not only re. 
‘ceived many more enquiries and created 
more customers, but have reduced the 
cost by at least one-third. 

Apvam F. Smits, 
Advertising Manager, 


mn soenei alcceaienaa 
PILGRIMS ELECT OFFICERS, 





The last meeting of the season of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association was held 
at the Boston City Club, May 2éth. 
Officers for the coming year were 
elected, as follows: President, George 
W. Coleman, publisher of the Christian 
tndeaver World; first vice-president, 
George B. Gallup, Northeastern man- 
ager Cosmopolitan Magazine; second 
vice-president, Arthur B. Harlow, ad- 
vertising manager Mellins’ Food Com- 
pany; secretary, Carroll J. Swan, 
Swan’s Special Agency; treasurer, D. 
N. Graves, president Makaroff Cigarette 
Company. Directors for one year: A. 

Ellis, of the Ellis Advertising 
Agency; H. B. Humphrey, of the H 
B. Humphrey Company; W. F. Rogers, 
advertising manager Boston Transcript; 
Carroll estall, advertising manager 
Pettingill-Andrews Company; James T. 
Wetherald, of the James T. Wetherald 
Agency. Directors for two years: El- 
mer J. Bliss, president Regal Shoe Com- 
pany; A. J. Crockett, advertising man- 
ager Modern Priscilla; Howard Dickin- 
son, Northeastern manager Good House- 
keeping; Geo. W. Hopkins, advertising 
manager Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company; 
Benjamin Jacobs, advertising manager 
Conrad & Co. 

NN ee 

The Fort Worth, Tex., 
Men’s Club was addressed May 4th by 
J Langever, of the J. J. Langever 
Service, and by Joe A. Vera, of the 
Brown & Vera’ Company, both of 
whom spoke on outdoor advertising. 

“Show me the town,” said Mr. Lang- 
ever, “where its advertising is done by 
bulletin boards, illuminations or signs, 
and I will show you a town where the 
citizens use coal oil to burn in their 
lamps. The sign board demands none 
of your time in viewing it; it asks no 
interviews, but informs the mind of its 
contents at a single glance.” 


Advertising 
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“The agents who are making headway to- 
day are those that have equipped themselves 
for finding a national market for advertisable 
goods, not only through the various forms of 
periodical, newspaper and bill-board publicity, 
but in talking to the travelling salesman and 
in the preparation of letters, booklets and other 
printed matter designed to further exploit the 
businesses with which they come into adver- 
tising contact.”—R. C. WILSON, Advertising 
Manager of Zhe American Magazine, in “A 
Reminiscence of Fifteen Years” (by permission). 


There be those who say that s4zs 
is that sort of agency. 


Our books tell: 
“Headwork vs. Footwork in Salesmanship.” 
“The Upbuilding of a Manufacturing Business.” 
“Textile-Consumer Publicity.” 
“Mechanical, Technical and Engineering Advertising.” 


Edmund Bartlett James Albert Wales 


Bartlett-Wales Co. 


Formerly Edmund Bartlett Co. 
Magazine, Newspaper and Mail Advertising 
29-31 East 22nd Street New York City 
3194 


No connection with any other concern. Telephones, Gramercy {3195 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE 
ADVERTISING. 





































Years 
1910. 1909. 1908. 1907, 

Everybody Dieses sana aes awe 33,460 33,600 28,168 30,600 ne 
PROMOTED = svc cnceccveeebnss 29,904 $1,220 24,976 32,448 118.548 
Review of Reviews............ 26,978 30,888 23,072 33,748" i419 
Cosmopolitan ...............0. 81,378 28,418 25,424 25,800 111,09) 
WOES WOK... 000 sccecesven 23,422 25,187 15,792 39,841 108'699 
EE: cavodethipes sc essapeust 23,660 26,726 21,644 26,368 98.34 
oS eee eee 28,488 23,948 15,834 22,996 90 54 
MR iets 8 ai hiss 0:0 8 2:01 003596 23,240 22,200 20,664 20,882 arg, 
Harper’s Monthly .............. 22,106 21,381 18,480 22,082 4.09 
American ES errr 22,848 22,848 16,408 21,844 83,948 
NS NEED 65.50 sibb.s oes ees 18,987 17,920 19,026 20,667 75,600 
Pe es oN awaccasss 16,156 18,144 16,000 21,438 71.735 
SEES esis 6h o-0's ina 2'ce soy 28,588 16,664 7,616 7,052 59,99 
ERE akdsxbvstsnenciaswis 18,081 13,263 12,426 14451 6399 
So eee ee 12,544 10,752 10,080 11,274 44,659 
DES wasceawinevcewencases 11,350 8,666 8,078 14,228 49,399 
REN Mice aiss Sonbowses <= 500485 13,304 10,794 9,240 8,488 41,895 | 
nae esha wdans4 oan 00's 7,504 8,920 7,896 12,270 36,590 
Current Literature ............ 10,528 8,512 6,496 8,288 33,8 
OE SS pee 4,872 6,272 7,420 11,608 30,179 
OP ee ree 5,376 6,440 8,106 8,927 28,849 
SN MR 2s was'gele 6 0666 0%0% 7,360 4,810 7,354 5,855 25,379 
NS a copaineuniraaxtapasisk 7,504 4,872 4,592 6,720 28,688 
i SAAS eer ere 6,944 4,760 4,704 6,969 23,877 
NNEEAR MBOY 55 05g 56s os ome sp.0:0 5,868 5,540 4,725 5,882 22,015 
RUE se Sink apis s sivas cub ane bc 5,250 6,800 3,724 6,221 21,995 
OO ESS oie eee 4,340 5,096 4,333 6,692 20,461 
EMI iis ssances ae aes a 4,480 6,272 5,376 3,584 19,719 
i OD Sadnin near paten ss 8,808 2,604 2,912 3,808 18,132 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


Country Life in America....... 42,330 $88,629 38,659 37,537 169,165 
err rrr re 27,006 29,860 27,372 28,592 112,830 
SEI o bi cn ata casse> canes 16,204 11,872 16,898 23,504 68,478 
EE eee 17,340 12,608 11,524 16,941 58,418 
eT ee A eras 14,498 15,904 138,972 10,798 55,172 
EE ee A eis 5 os bo ae has 11,449 10,080 9,936 9,158 40,628 
Sci a iis hie o0-9 9 010.05 0ie.0 5 12,601 9,363 6,206 11,110 39,280 
American Homes and Gardens... 6,822 8,385 8,428 12,465 36,100 
House and Garden............. 12,540 5,356 7,200 10,078 $5,174 
ON BL Ore 9,560 8,942 6,300 9,573 34,375 
International Studio .......... 14,540 10,134 4,384 2,350 $1,408 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES. 


gif: eee er ee 40,970 40,205 34,830 54,361 170,89 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 28,400 25,200 23,800 23,600 101,000 
Good Housekeeping ........... 24,208 24,306 18,032 18,592 85,188 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 22,800 21,000 18,463 18,763 81,026 
SERS OPT rer 15,810 19,000 15,190 16,148 66,148 
th: chcchters ebsites cess 14,250 16,355 8,330 10,151 49,086 
SEE ab oe 6k ba & G0 6 wo oe Pw ae 14,145 16,400 8,484 9,857 48,885 
G5 Sivek aso a's = sen 10,950 11,530 10,740 10,072 48,292 
SE SEE Sis 05.4 8:0 64> vee ws 9,937 11,470 14,060 7,671 43,188 
Modern Priscilla .............. 12,075 11,304 9,632 6,980 39,991 
RSS 10,800 10,050 7,866 11,205 $9,921 
ee ee 11,172 10,995 9,119 7,813 89,059 
ere ee 9,782 9,133 7,930 8,904 35,749 
oe eee 8,280 9,310 8,708 9,444 86,748 





* Two issues. 


WEEKLIES (May) 


Saturday Evening Post......... 94,660 93,755 49,027 46,667 284,109 
CGR eee 54,340 52,820 31,378 49,891 188,429 
ER ae eee 45,655 54,974 36,736 48,095 185,460 
Eiterary PIRES... 0:0<cc200ce0s-% 37,830 37,841 19,344 $4,804 129,819 
eR et Oh ao a kis ees 35,048 21,638 17,570 22,161 96,417 





(hE Sa ENS 0.69550 9050's 1,139,311 1,093,424 855,703 1,046,069 4,184,507 
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Our metropolitan Boston plant merits 
your attention because our boards 
dominate every prominent highway 
in and about the city and the grade 
of service is not excelled anywhere. 


BILL POSTING 


AND 


PAINTED SIGN DISPLAY 


COVERING GREATER BOSTON 


Debit Le ON MM LS 


§PRAGU E-NUGENT CO 


PAINTED DISPLAYS 


INDEPENDENT POSTING SERVICE 
16 ASH ST. Boston 

























[ Commercial Artists 


ae who understand how to put “sales 
ability’’ into illustrations—not art 
for art’s sake, but art for the sake of 
sales—expert engravers who know 
how to make perfect printing plates, will make 
your next catalog more effective, your advertising 
more convincing and increase your sales and 
profits. 
300 artists and engravers (specialists all) are 
ready to take up your work. 


Day ond Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers :: Catalogue Plate-makers 
215 Madison Street, Chicago 
Branch offices in fifteen principal cities 


Our advice and co-operation is yours for the asking and 
we'll not only save but make you money. 

















The Louisville Soap Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky,, has just launched a campaign 
in the city of Indianapolis to push its 
products. Orders and copy for 300 
lines display are being sent out to 
dailies through H. W. usher & Sons, 
St. Louis. The campaign will be ex- 
tended to other cities in the South Cen- 
tral and Southeastern States. 
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New York Herald 
Syndicate 


Daily Picture Service pa- 
pers printed the first King 
Edward funeral pictures. 
It pays to be first. 
——O00—— 
“BURNING 
DAYLIGHT” 
Write for Details. 

Full-page Sunday fea- 
tures. 

Special Cable and Tele- 
graph service. 

Daily Matrix services 
— News, Woman’s and 
Comics. Daily Photo- 
graph service. 


For particulars apply to 


New York Herald Syndicate, 
Herald Square, New York 
Canadian Branch: 
Desbarats Building, Montreal. 











Secretary 
Wanted 


The Mobile Progressive Asso- 
ciation, organized by the busi- 
ness men of Mobile, Ala., to en- 
courage the location of manu- 
facturing -and other industries 
in the city and vicinity, and to 
encourage farmers to locate in 
Mobile County, and vicinity, 
are seeking a capable man to act 
as secretary. e must have 


knowledge and experience that 
would make him suitable for 
the position. 

















GETTING THE SALRs. 
PEOPLE IN LINE, 





GREAT IMPORTANCE OF HAVING 
CLERKS IN LINE WITH ADVERTIS- 
ING AND POLICY—ONE PLAN OF 
MAKING CLERKS READ Aps— 
COURTESY A VITAL FACTOR, 





By O. L. Dorworth, 
Advertising Manager, The Traver-Biri 
Company, Detroit, Mich, 
Backing up the advertising- 
the most important single essen. 
tial to successful merchandising 
—fails very generally to get the 
close attention and cultivation jt 
deserves. In far too many retail 
institutions it is considered yp. 
necessary for the sales force to he 
taught or “coached” to be famil- 
iar with the advertised policies of 
the house, and the publicity ap- 
pearing over the firm’s name, 


The head of the house has 
hired a live advertising man; 
pays him a good salary. He 


writes effective, confidence-creat- 
ing, business-bringing  advertis- 
ing, but the boss doesn’t think it 
necessary to harness up the sales- 
people with the spirit of the at- 
vertising. 

He spends good money, plenty 
of it, perhaps, to “get people 
coming,” then leaves it to the 
merchandise and values to make 
good, overlooking the fact that 
his sales force could “get the 
money” in far larger chunks if 
they had been thoroughly schooled 
in a knowledge of the advertising. 

The first step must be to bring 
the salespeople to read the adver- 
tising, and to provide a way in 
which that can be done. 

Here’s one way—noticed the 
idea in a shoe store a few days 
since, where a clock time-register 
is in use. A type-written notice, 
signed by the proprietor and ad- 
vertising manager, and _ placed 
just below the dial of the clock, 
informed the sales force that they 
were expected to read the adver- 
tisements of the store, which were 
posted at various points (loca- 
tions given) throughout the store, 
and that no excuses would be ac- 
cepted from the salespeople who 
went to a department head of to 
the advertising manager to ask if 
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such and such was advertised— 
either in his own or some other 

department. a 

Why let the advertising man 
tell the people about the prompt 
and efficient service, the conveni- 
ences and facilities for quick and 
satisfactory shopping, the man- 
agement’s desire to make your 
store the “ideal store,” and then 
have the people who ought to 
“make good,” fall down on one, 
of more often every single count, 
because they’re not qualified to 
sustain the good impression made 
by the advertising, when they deal 
face to face with the customers? 

To illustrate the point in an- 
other way, let’s look at the matter 
from the angle of “Special Sales” 
—assuming first that the store’s 
advertising is all that could be 
desired. Too often this is about 
the way the advertising is backed 
up: Customer walks into the 
store in search of certain goods 
advertised at a certain sale price; 
floor-walker directs her to the 
proper department; merchandise 
advertised. very effectively dis- 
played; number of salespeople be- 
hind the counters; in reply to 
questions asked them by the pros- 
pective buyer in reference to cer- 
tain qualities or features of the 
goods they emit a hesitant “1 
think so,” or “I don’t know,” or 
the shorter and therefore more 
frequent, “Yes’m,” or “No, 
ma'am”; customer finally makes a 
purchase and departs, glad it’s 
over with. Conclusion: The 
sales force has fallen down in two 
important essentials—not only in 
that they were not well informed 
on “Special Sale” goods, thus dis- 
counting the value of the ad- 
vertising given that particular bar- 
gain, but, more important, they 
have belittled the store’s advertised 
purpose to render efficient service. 

A deplorable condition—and 
more often than not the fault of 
the Proprietor and managers—is 
not in hiring salespeople, but in not 
“lining them up” to back up the 
advertising. 

And I doubt seriously whether 
there ever is any excuse for a lack 
of it in any sales force or sales 
person—despite the fact that 
salespeople are only human, some- 
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The Syracuse 
Post Standard 


will sell you over 40,000 net 
paid Daily. No other paper in 
Syracuse can offer you 3/4 as 
much circulation. (Ours is 
proven and guaranteed by the 
A.A.A.) 


This is one of the reasons 
why the POST STANDARD 
carries the largest volume of 
paid advertising of any Syra- 
cuse paper. Figures may be 
distorted, but these are the 
facts. 


The ‘local advertisers, who 
are on the ground, who know 
the local situation and have 
proven the relative value of all 
the papers, give the POST 
STANDARD more copy than 
any other paper, and they pay 
the POST STANDARD the 
highest rate—in some instances 
200% more than one of the 
other papers. So much for the 
local advertiser. 


As to foreign advertising, 
we quote from a recent letter 


‘from the publisher as follows: 


“We are very pleased with 
the increase in foreign adver- 
tising. We notice that March 
of 1910 is not only the largest 
month’s income we have had 
in the history of our paper, but 
is nearly 50 per cent greater 
than last March.. The first 
three months of this year are 
many thousands of dollars 
ahead of the same months last 
year.” 


Nuff, said. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Mers. Foreign Adv. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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There are but few cilies in 
the United States with as 
large a German population as 
Rochester covered by one 
German newspaper. 


The Rochester 
Daily Abendpost 
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a (Consolidated German Newspapers) 4 





NANNERL AGT IE EET 
The Tip which Saves the Card 





Treble the life of your filing system by 


using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 


Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
‘finger marks. Look neater than plain 


guide cards. 
Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 


are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wear comes. 
Other guides wear out in a third of the 
‘time. Ask your dealer for the famous 


one-piece tip or write us for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 


BRINGS THE CASH 


No doubt about it. Tried and proven by hundreds of 
mail order men and thousands of publishers and other 
business concerns. Cheapest and best coin mailing card 
for you. Try asample lot. Note these prices, printed, 
and shipped prepaid: 

1 dozen - Me, 1000 - - $225 

100 - + Tbe. sO. le 10.00 

THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 

389 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 











To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











street. 











times having aches and pains 
corns, cranky customers, etc, By 
it is the real duty of the Salesper. 
son to make and hold customer 
for his employer, and that f. 
quires courteousness at all times 
and under any circumstance 
even to the point where ability 
or intelligence is questioned or he. 
littled by a nettled or unthinking 
customer (though matters should 
rarely reach such a pass). Don't 
let your salespeople argue any. 
thing with customers—put that w 
to the department head or the 
general manager, and let the sales. 
force understand it so. I bélieye 
it’s better to permit a customer 
to leave the store without having 
left a cent of money in it, or to 
even refund the money on a pre- 
vious purchase, but with the im- 
pression of having received con- 
siderate and courteous attention, 
than to have the customer leave in 
a spirit of anger, resenting dis. 
courteous words or attitudes—te- 
gardless of how much money was 
involved in the controversy or 
how satisfactory the merchandise 
purchased might prove to be. 

I have in mind a glove sales- 
man, who could handle more 
trade during a rush, and could fit 
gloves faster and better than any 
man in that department (there 
were four of them, and all good 
ones), but he had one glaring 
weakness. He would talk back, 
curtly, tartly, and often worse, 
to customers who were hard to 
please, who brought in exchanges, 
who claimed imperfect goods, or 
had some fancied grievance. And 
that salesman has proven a net 
loss to the institution with which 
he was connected, because he 
drove away customers by insist- 
ently antagonizing them in afgu- 
ing his point, when he should 
have politely withdrawn and called 
the manager to adjust differences. 

Don’t allow discourteousness— 
courtesy is the most valuable as- 
set to your advertising. 


a. Se 


Large copy is being used in news 
ee by Dwinell-Wright & Co. for 
“Whitehouse” Coffee. Contracts are 
made with newspapers in cities where 
shipments are being sent. The account 
is handled by A. T. Bond, 16 Central 
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A STRONG HINT TO FARM 
PAPERS. 





Jue ScoTTisH WHOLESALE SPECIALTY 
‘oY. 
Importers Boots and Shoes and “Lum- 
b 


ersole”’ Boots. 

Winnirec, Man., 24th May, 1910. 
Rditor of Printers’ Ink: 

About the beginning of next winter 
we intend to have a small try-out adver- 
tising campaign in some of the North- 
Western States, for one of our products 
in the shape of a winter boot, with 
which we “Guarantee” warm feet in all 
climatic conditions. 

In connection with this we are de- 
sirous of getting in touch with four to 
six first-class farming home papers, and 
about whose circulations there is no 
question. 

We intend to market our boot as a 
mail-order proposition delivered free for 
one first payment, and the class of 
papers we find best are the weekly 
newspapers, or the bi-weekly or monthly 
illustrated farmers’ magazines. We want 
to know about papers like those we 
mention, with good circulations in the 
colder provinces, lying just to the south 
of the Canadian line, the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, etc. 

If you can give us any information 
about suitable publications, or can put 
us in direct touch, we will be Pall 

Ernest B. Finptay, 
Manager. 
+8 > 


The Tavern Talk is the name of a 
new weekly publication being issued 
at Kansas City by Samuel B. Campbell 
for the benefit of hotel and restaurant 
owners ‘and employees, 





The Advertising Club, of Milwaukee, 
was addressed, May 26th, by Wm. H. 
Ingersoll, of the Ingersoll Watch Com- 
pany. The Milwaukee Club now has 
upwards of 150 members. 





The following decided statement was 
recently made by Clarence E. Runey, 
secretary of the International Poster 
Printers’ Association: ‘Short skirts 
and tights must go from the billboards. 
We'll go further than that—we will 
not print anything that a_ reputable 
newspaper or magazine would reject.” 





The Houston Post recently printed 
a special dispatch from Lake Charles, 
La, which stated that at the annual 
meeting of the Louisiana & Texas Rice 
Millers & Distributors Association a 
roposition was broached to expend 
800,000 in advertising rice through- 
out the United States with a view of 
increasing consumption. 





_ The first of June witnesses the first 

issue of a new magazine in the in- 

terest of the 20,000 employees of the 

Bell Telephone system in New York 

and adjacent territory. It will be un- 
t the direction of J. D. Newman, 

og agent of the advertising depart- 
nt, 
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SAVING 
POSTAGE 


ON A 


CATALOG 


You may save from $14 
to $25 on every $100 worth 
of catalog paper, and be 
able to increase the num- 
ber of pages from 10 to 
20% without increasing 
the cost of the mailing, 
and yet get the same bulk 
and the same fine repro- 
duction of cuts possible 
on dull-coated papers, by 
using 


Wheelwright’s 
Best Patent 
Finish Paper 


It is uncoated, is free 
from annoying glare, and 
it costs one cent less per 
pound than the average 
coated stocks and two 
cents less than the dull- 
coated. It is admirable 
for mail order, department 
store, carriage, machinery, 
automobile, office appli- 
ances, and other catalogs 
which require many cuts 
and much paper. 

Write at once for speci- 
mens of printing on 
WHEELWRIGHT’S 
BEST PATENT FIN- 
. ISH, telling kind of cata- 
log you want, and we will 
give you thé name of our 
nearest agent. 


Ask also for sample of B. P. F. 


Buff Tint Postal Stock. 


Geo, W. Wheelwright 
Paper 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


G2 
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COMMERCIAL ART | 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 











Some sage philosopher remarked 
once upon a time that women 
were only of two classes—beauti- 
ful and un-beautiful—and that in 
either case it didn’t make any dif- 
ference to a blind man, so the 
point wasn’t worth arguing. 


The only difference between il- 
CET SECURITY! 


HOW ¥ 
By Installing A 


Holtzer Watchman’s Clock 








SAVE MONEY! 












Many @ watchman has a blaze like this when on his 
rounds ringing {n oa 8 ‘Watehman's 


it Reduces Your; it May Save 
Insurance Rate | Your Factory 


Do not wait anti) the fire catches you but write us to-day. 
Let us tell you all about it. "Ask for bulletin No. 015%. 














1 and No. 


lustrations No. 2, here 
introduced, is that No. 1 is a trifle 
vague and doesn’t give any strong 
suggestion or link up with its cap- 
tion, while No. 2 arouses curios- 
ity, concentrates interest, and con- 
nects the goods with the caption, 
thus driving home the idea quick- 
ly and attractively. 

Of cour8e this difference would 
not be vital to a blind man. But 
to a factory owner looking over a 
trade paper this little variation of 
presentation may mean the differ- 
ence between catching his eye and 
not catching it, which in turn may 
mean the difference between sell- 





ing a Holtzer Cabot outfit andno 
selling one. 

Looked at in this manner, the 
difference becomes important and 
the weight of argument woul 
seem to be on the side of No, 2 

* 


The Nias Beach half-page 


It MAY SAVE 
YOUR FACTORY 





is not up to the standard of mod- 
ern resort advertising. It looks 
as if it might be a drawing made 
several years ago, when this beach 
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AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTELS 
Avmortam Priam seme rom rou 
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was first advertised. Just a pic- 
ture of two hotels on the water’s 
edge does not mean anything now- 
adays, nor create any special de- 
sire for one beach more than an- 


other. ‘ : 
There are many ways in which 


this delightful resort could be 
shown up to better advantage in 
print, and its attractions made 
distinctive and appealing. 

* + *k 


Speaking of linking up the cap- 
tion with the goods and centraliz- 
ing thought, this little quarter- 
page fence advertisement is 
worthy of commendation. For the 
space occupied it gives a very good 
account of itself. The fence pat- 
tern is well selected and the sug- 
gestion of landscape gardening 
and well-laid-out grounds has an 
appeal that almost urges a man to 
buy a fence that not only looks 
well but protects. 

If this advertisement were en- 
larged to occupy a full page and 
inserted in proper mediums it 
could not fail to make a very 
strong impression regarding the 
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BEAUTIFY AND PROTECT 
YOUR GROUNDS WITH 


ST EWART 5 
2) Iron Fence | 
AND ENTRANCE GATES 


UNDREDS of artistic designs from which to 

H select the one most suitable for your house 
and grounds. Catalog sent on request 

We cieate special designs when desired. Photo- 
graphs, designs and gladly submitted 
We also make Iron Vases, Settees, Fountains, 
Stable Fittings, Tree Boxes, Lanterns and all 
kinds of Ornamental Iron Work. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


oa The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


Covington 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 
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Another excellent advertisement 
is that of the Dictaphone repro- 
duced. The illustration could 
hardly be better. It practically 














tells the whole story without 
words and has no confusing em- 
bellishments or office surround- 
ings to detract from the use of 
the machine, which is the thing 
intended to be brought out in the 
picture. 

This . advertisement could not 
fail to appeal to a business man 
and get his attention centered on 
this device. 

Sa ee 
BOOSTING HOUSTON. 





“Houston Is the Place for You!” 
This legend in bold white-faced letters, 
written on a broad blue ellipse, in 
such a manner that everyone from 
the office boy to the president of the 
company will look at it, is stamped on 
every letter which the Houston Busi- 
ness Le&Ague now sends out. 














Moving Picture News 





Stewart Fence. Both fence and 
perspective would gain by enlarge- 
ment, but even in the small space 
the effect is decidedly good. 





Cc ly growing. Circulates round the 
World where Motion Pictures are used, 
Advertisers more than satisfied with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sai copy 
Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to iine. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 


No advertisement can exceed 


| 


No order for one time 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CU., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 


OW ABOUT YOUR SON? Why stan 
him in some overcrowded profession? Buy 
my new class publication for him. Fick 
unlimited. Two successful issues already, 
I get up good things —launch them—the 
sell at a moderate price. ‘ PROMOTER’ 


care Printers’ 


Ink. 





EMEMBER you only have ONE chancety 


create that 


* first impression " ona new cat. 


respondent; and remember, too, how tha 
FIRST IMPRESSION “sticks.” Isn't ita 
bit toolish to send anew man anything not goo 
enought make him suspect YOU of being the 
strictly ‘rst class proposition that YOU sw 
pect yourself of being? ‘lhousands, yes, mi- 


lions of circulars, etc., are sent a 


enough for the waste paper basket o' 


that a vastly 


the man 
better one would have madea 


customer of —sad but true. FRANCIS | 
MAULE, 401 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 





ENGRAVING 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 


Oc. per in. 


THE YOUNGSTO AKC 


1 
ENGRAVING CO. Youngstown Ohio. 





HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puplication South, Circula- 
tion increased 50g past year. 


ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service 
Illustrating. 1 





-hicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLA K Chi N y Pittsb f 
years the coal trades’ leading 


OIAMOND journal, Write for rates, 





THe producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample cupy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Bui/ding, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 











TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 





ENVELOPES 








By using the NEOSTYLE 
“BEALED-YET-OPEN” Bavelope 
\ (Patent 632,206), 


Bend prices 
Neostyle Envelope Co., Dept. C., 88-90 Reade St., 1.1, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Envelope 


for samples and 








FOR SALE 





For SALE—A Caily and semi-weekly, with 

job plant, in a central Northern State, city 
ot 23,000, county seat, circulation daily 3,40), 
seml-weekly 1,000. Both circulation and adver 
tising can be greatly increased. Fullest invest 


gation given. 


big chance here. Adress ‘I I.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 


Price $40,000; terms given, A 








ASK 


INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHE 
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Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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HELP WANTED 





= man for newspaper special 
aTED. ~ enor mame work, Advertising 
editionsnnecessary if you have qualities of 
nab . Satisfactory references an abso- 
ent. Address, giving experience, 
weak P. YOUNG, Montclair, New Jersey. 
so : hri 
—Good opening for bright man 
Heres cosuming responsibility for copy 
ent of small out-of-town agency. Must 
be pee artistic ideas and be capable of mak- 


have 6 i Agency ex- 
; magazine layouts. g' q 

0 cess “IDEAS,” care of Print- 
as’ Ink. 





SISTRATION FREE, RATES RE- 
Riek. We are offering excellent oppor- 
tunities 1o newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- 

jsing solicitors, circulation men, linotype 
vperators, ad and job compositors, pressmen, 
ac, Ask for our new terms. All departments 
represented. No »ranch offices. Established 
168. FERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass 





DVERTISING MAN WANTED —A large 

and well-known automobile company in New 
York State is in need of a high-grade advertis- 
ing writer about 30 to 35 ge of age. News- 
paper experience essentia along the lines of re- 
porting, editorial — y ved spoon rnin 
sood salary to right man, State age, expe 
Seay exported. Address **AUTOMO- 
BILE,” care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





AN you write readable, interesting articles 
cS business subjects—articles suitable for 
use in a trade magazine, circulating among 
hardware merchants? We will pay according 
to merit, and can use material regularly, Ad- 
dress “C. G. LAMB,” Box 778, Duluth, Minn. 





Wanted to buy an established 
evening newspaper in NewYork 


orConnecticut. “ H.C. M.,"’ care Printers’ Ink, 





PATENTS 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Good writer and editor of house organs 
is open for engagement either for full 
or part time. 
writer and can lay-out and supervise 
the mechanical details of choice _pro- 
ductions. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Am a strong, forceful 


Address HOUSE ORGAN, 








OMPETENT BUSINESS MANAGER de- 
sires new location, owing to a business consol- 


idation in which there is not room for two good 
men, 
business and advertising manager; know every 
detail of the work from pressroom up. Strong 
credentials from employers, past and present. 
Young, up-to-date, good address, sober, anda 
hustler. 
50,000. Address, E. A. GILLESPIE, 648 North 
Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. 


ine years in the newspaper field, as 


Prefer daily in town of from 15,000 to 





XPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, for good reasons, desires change. 


Nine years’ record of continuous success on 
metropolitan and smaller dailies. 
good personal address, married, sober and thor- 
oughly reliable. 
and present employers. 
who ‘‘ wears well " with regular patrons. Com- 
petent ad writer. Willbe glad to submit full 
information on request. 
548 North Kedzie Ave , Chicago. 


28 years old, 


Splendid references from past 
Intelligent solicitor, 


E. A. GILLESPIE, 





Mail Order Manager. 


If you manufacture fany stap'e ¢r sp cialty 


sold through dealers to consumeis, and want to 
push it—i i 
amount for exploitation and a $40 salary for one 
who has judiciously used “ the big stick "—is 
doing it now, and can do it again —write 
MONROE, 111 Hutton St., Jersey City. 


you are ready to invest a suitable 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 


service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





p———e=PATENTS that PROTECT = 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 

Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





IRCULATION or wsusiness Manager open 

for proposition. Best of reference. Address 
JOHN B. COX, 612 East Market, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





SSISTANT ADVERTISING MAN with 

experience in sales correspondence, now 

employed, wants to make a change. Address, 
“S., W. H." care of Printers’ Ink. 





Situation W anted.—Descriptive 

. E t on fabrics, laces, trimmings, 
Whiter, fosRions: “Mideess Bs ba care 
of Vrinters’ Ink, 





PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 


tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 


and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embecoing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











SPANISH COPY WRITER 


STRONG SPANISH COPY for catalogues 
and booklets. Not merely translations, but 
the real arguments that appeal most to the 
Spanish-American people. JUDGE ME BY 
RESULTS, L. LOPEZ, Blanco 33, Box 1127, 
Habana, 
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A Roll of Honor 


= 





having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Ink’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec. 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the -first person 
who successfully controverts its. accuracy. 


These statements are 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. 
20,628. best advertising medium in Alabama 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
Ihe afternoon home newspaper of its city. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 


ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 


Qa This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 


culation rating accorded the Den 


ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for April, 1910, sworn, 18,229. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 





Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 1,736; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, ,7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1009 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. 
16.547. 


Average year, ‘1909, 
KE. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Average for 1909, 








New London, Day, ev'g. Average for 1909, 
6,736. Noother paper covers this field. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants, 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 


Average for 1909 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,081. : 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays, Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,887 ne_ paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Average, Ist quarter 1910, 40,157 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 
1910, 14,414. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Zimes-Union. Average month 
of April, 1910, Sunday, 24,244; daily, 21,558. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1 75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 
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coger Examiner, average 
sunday 604,615, Daily 

181 924, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 


%:: including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 

: INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

{@” The absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chica ago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Omeago, Kecord-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents. ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West.  Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

2” The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully contrevert 
its accuracy. 


Yoliet, //eradd, evening and Sunday morning. 
Averaye tur 1009, 6,836, 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874 


Sterling. Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1900, 5,122. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Journal-News. Average, 1909, 
11,943. E. Katz,5.A., N.Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March 
1910, 12,013. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. All paid in advance.’ 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Apr., '10, 16,554. 
Circulation. in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no ‘no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes ‘Seaitaal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 
Washington, Ave. Journal. Only daily in 
cownty, 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; 1909 
net circulation, 6,999. Waterloo pop., 27,0v0. 
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KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. 1). av, ‘oo, 6,872. Sunday, 


7,802. Week day, 6,697. *‘W hen you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.”” 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. l)aily average for 1909 
76,976; Sunday, 98,435. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily News Publishing 
Company. Average 1009, $3,416.- For May, 
1910, 81,057. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accordeu 
GUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Voston's 
tea table paper. a amount Ol week day ad. 


tek te ik oe ok 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; ”, SO 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1900, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price, 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad, They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


Wr We HK Pr We We 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 





Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 19c9, 7,663. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field, 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’ s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 
May 


AVERAGE MAY, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
257,629 


Gain of 12,154 Copies 
Per Sunday over May, 1909 


The Daily Post 
313,603 


Gain of 37,590 Copies 
Per Day over May, 1909 
Salem, Lvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '09, 16,775; 
first 4 mos. '10, 17,256. Largest ev’g circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask.any advertiser. 80,000. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. April,1g10, daily 
11,028, Sunday 12,024. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam. by A.A.A, 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 


1909, 21,326; Jan., 1910, 21,682. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for y.ar ending 
Dec. 31, 1909, 101,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fAaelev-me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465 A.A.A. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 
or Setaten? ee em be r 3%, 1909, 88,197. 
Ink Publish- Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Company 7ribune for same period, 78,121. 


UA 
cus 
TEED 
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Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 ay. 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
April, 1910, evening only, 
76,291, Average Sunday circu. 
lation for April, 1910, 81,006, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink lublishing Company, It 


goes into more homes than 
eo|- in j 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,282 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. ae 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘l'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. : 


Jersey City, Jersey Fournal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,210; 
’08, 21,326 ; 2c—'v9, 19,062; 1st 4 yr. ’10, 19,691. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86, 
737, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,596. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Mort 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley, Examin'd and certified byA.AA. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


ad Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
“arst four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Army 
average, 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (OO). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 250,000 guaranteed. 








The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,955. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,018 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1009, 17,470. 


Schenectady, Star, Aver May, 1910, 12,816. 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘I'ribune Bldg., NY. 





syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32.458; Sunday, 40,922. 
—— 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A, A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 
‘ 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 5,898; 1908, 6,782; 1909, 7,346. Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,480. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586. 
For April, 1970, 83,285 daily ; Sunday, 112,442. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. ’o9, 439,457. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av., '09, 15,338; 
laCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. April, 35,661 
week day, 40,116 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent,.N. Y. 


OREGON 
! Portland, 7he Evening Telegram is in 


its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 
purely local mercantile advertising it printed 
313 more paves in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 
179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 
in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. I's 
circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


daily aver. A larger guaranteed paid 


: Erie, Times, daily. 21,324 copies 


circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, J¢elegraph. Sworn aver- 


age April, 1910, 17,198. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, 1910, 
13,860. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (QO). 
Apri) average circulation. Sundays, 
65,079; Daily, 44,230. For 50 
years the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Nerthwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
MARCH, 1910 


260,993 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,522 (OO). 


t 

QOO0O00000000000000.)000000 
Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
). The FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 

for quality than quantity. 


SOHO OO 























































PRINT 





Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
rebo onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
Circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 





Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,643. Feb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 


1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 





Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net circulation March 1910, 17,664, guaranteed. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,033—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (OO). Sunday, 28,126 
(OO). HAvening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 
age 1909. 





Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. March, i91c, 5,785. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (O©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, 1909: Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 70,179. Smith & Budd Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for -jo9, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Heraid, 1909 average, 9,660. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 


GBurlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. Largest city and State circulation, 
Senuined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
A 


Montpelier paper examined by the A. A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 8,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he See. Average April, 1910, 4,126; 
May 4,030, Largest circ’lation, Only eve. paper. 








ERS’ INK 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle limes (00) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northw 
GUAR combines with its Dec Nadia 
TEED 64,246 daily, 84362 Sunday, rare 


quality. It is a gold mari 

: of the first jee Quali a 
quantity circulation means great productive valy 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its near. 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. 


Average 1909, daily 
Sunday, 26,155. 9 ST 


Tacoma, News. Average for ye 
18,829. sd 

WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. 


Daily average, May, 
1910, daily 6,308; semi-weekly, 1,758 

Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver. 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. 





Milwaukee, Zvening Wisconsin, daily. Average 


for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,128 (Q@) 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin, 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Fournal, (evening daily), Average 
in April, 1910, 63,996; gain over 
April, 1909, 4,443 daily; average 
for 12 mos., 60,472 daily. Covers 
over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


UA 
oun 
TEED 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A.A ‘ 





Racine, Daily FYournal. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991. 


Statement filed with A. A, A. 


T" WISCONSIN 
A 






GRICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 


than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 


year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Apr. 
‘09, 17,826; Apr., '10, 19,991; daily average 
for ‘og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily April, 1910, 
43,963; weekly 1909, 27,050; April, 1910, 27,298. 
_ Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in. 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Mar.,'10, 81,088, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1999 
daily 96,024. 
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—— 
[The Want-Ad Mediums 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















——— 
COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
Wri Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Tiicatemens than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
To. C. (@®), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

HE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
Tor circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 
NEARLY evervbody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago’s “ want ad °’ directory. 


INDIANA 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Indiana’s leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














MAINE 

HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Lvening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns ‘ 


trie tk te te ok 


i bao Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


WH K HK 


MINNESOTA 
OIRCULATI'N THE Tridune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Trioune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Tnk Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





"Tae Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] O© 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than ‘any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed = in 
April, 1910, amounted to 267,120 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 34 356. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 
MISSOURI 
111 Jopiin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwesc Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic . 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Yersey Yournal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classilied Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
'THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Eventing News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
B ledbe Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 





OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
ai gah Oklahoman, Ok\ia. City, 36,169. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carnes from twoto 
five times more Class'fied Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
Bites Salt Lake 7ridbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Meaium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
5 fi La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,024 -sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any other newspaper in Montreal. 
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OO) Gold Mark P apers (00) 





their circulation.” 








‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand | 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, first 
quarter, 1910, 40,157 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daily Newspaper for Southern Georgia. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (O@), Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for ‘‘Want"’ ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Boston, Textile World Record (@@). Reaches 


the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
outhaey of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World COEy Habtiches 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co, 








—— 


Engineering News (©©). Established 18%, 
The leading engineering paper in the world 
Av, circulation over 17,250 weekly, : 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New te 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post,” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@©). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1861. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 
_ Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (00), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


3 CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Hvening 
Maii, Circulation 16,637, flat rate. 
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q Business Going Out 





Ww. F. Hamblin & Co., New York, 

are sending out renewal orders to the 
general magazines for the President 
Suspender and are also renewing the 
magazine campaign for the Bennett 
Typewriter Company after a suspen- 
sion of a month. 


The M. P. Gould Company is send- 

ing out contracts for the Franklin 
Automobile, one a week, for an in- 
definite period, each ad contracted for 
separately. 





The Snitzler Company is contracting 
for H. S. Peterson, 5,000 lines. 
Chas. H. Fuller Company is con- 
iracting for space for Knowlton Dan- 
derine, and is also sending out six- 
teen-time orders for the United Cereal 
& Mills Company. 





The Stack-Parker Agency, Chicago, 
is ordering varying space for the Santa 
Fe Railroad. 


The Columbia Motor Car Company 
is contracting for wee with news- 
papers through the Wagner-Field Com- 
pany. 


The Mitchell Agency is ordering 
space for the Chicago-Northwestern 
Railway. 


The Frank Presbrey Company _ is 
sending out contracts for a campaign 
conducted by the J. Hungerford Smith 
Company for Golden Orangeade. 





The Morse Agency is contracting 
for the Richard Boynton Stove. 





James Praxler is ordering space for 
the St. Ledger Whiskey. 

The Fowler-Simpson Agency is in 
the field for space for the Cleveland 
Macaroni Company. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, is sending 
out twenty-eight-line copy to a selected 
list of women’s publications and farm 
papers for the Larimer-Hendricks Com- 
pany, of Chicago, the beginning of a 
rather extensive mail-order campaign. 


The Wagner-Field Company, New 
York, is arranging an increased sched- 
ule for the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Com- 
pany, makers of Ajax Tires. 

Orders for the Never-Fail Automatic 
azor are being sent out from the 
Toledo office of the Leven-Nichols Ad- 
vertising Company. 


During the coming fall it is planned 
to conduct an extensive campaign for 
the Ivins Baking Company on package 
s in the leading cities within a 





radius of 800 miles of Philadelphia, 
the account to be handled by the Rich- 
ard A. Foley, Advertising Agency, of 
Philadelphia. 

The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, New York office, is sending 
out renewal orders for Tarine Moth 
Bags. 

The Wilbert Company, Toilet Spe- 
cialties, is planning to do considerable 
magazine and mail-order paper adver- 
tising in the near future through the 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency. 

New England newspapers are recetv- 
ing contracts for 1,382 inches on the 
advertising of the Lenox Soap. The 
contracts are placed by the Proctor & 
Collier Agency. 


The H. B. Humphrey Company is 
handling all the publicity of the Massa- 
chusetts Breweries Company. Papers 
in license cities are receiving contracts. 


The advertising of the Smith & An- 
thony Company, manufacturers of Hub 
Ranges, is now being handled by the 
Boston office of the Wyckoff Advertis- 
ing Company. Contracts for twelve 
inches, thirteen times, are being made 
with daily newspapers. 





The Jericho Automobile Horn, manu- 
factured by the Randall-Faichney Com- 
pany, is being advertised in trade pa- 
pers and high-grade general mediums. 
The account is ,\handled by the F. P. 
Shumway Agency, Jewelers’ Bldg., 
Boston. 





The Pepper Distilling Company, Chi- 
cago, is placing large contracts in New 
England dailies. 

The Minard’s Liniment Company, 
South Framingham, Mass., is handling 
a large advertising campaign in South- 
ern papers. 





The L. A. Hinds Advertising Agency, 
Portland, Me., is placing a few orders 
for C. M. & H. 7. Plummer, of the 
same city. 

The F. P. Shumway Company is 
placing a few additional contracts in 
horticultural mediums for the Rawson 
Seed Company. 

A few general mediums adapted for 
financial advertising are being added to 
the list for E. H. Rollins & Sons, bank- 
ers, John Hancock Bldg. Quarter- 
page copy is used _and the contracts are 
placed by the Hermon W. Stevens 
Agency, Globe Bldg. 

Some additional contracts are going 
out from the Geo. Batten Agency to 
daily and weekly newspapers covering 
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a large territory for the gg, 04 Club 
Ginger Ale Company, Millis, Mass. 


The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son is handling the appropriation of 
the Central Oil & Gas Cfove Company. 
The business is running in a large list 
of daily newspapers. 


C. H. Stephenson, Lynn, Mass., is 
placing copy direct in leading publica- 
tions of a general character. 





The Johnson Educator Food Com- 
pany, Boston, is considering plans for 
next year’s advertising. Women’s pub- 
lications and general magazines will be 
used. The agency to place the adver- 
tising has not yet been decided upon. 


Wright & Ditson, one of Boston’s 
leading sporting goods houses, have an- 
nounced the publication of their Ten- 
nis Annual in dailies throughout the 
United States and Canada. This busi- 
ness is placed once a year through the 
American Sports Publishing Company. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency, 17 
Milk street, is placing additional con- 
tracts for the deo. red Fox Company, 
bakers, in New England dailies. 


Some papers are being added to the 
list of the Crystal Gelatine Company. 
The account is placed by H. E. Ayres 
& Co., 164 Federal street. 


The Boston & Maine R. R. is doing 
a large amount of advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers exploiting the 
summer resorts along their lines. C. E. 
Farnsworth, North item, Boston, has 
charge of the publicity of this road. 
The contracts are placed through Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, and C. B. 
Hunt, New York. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is placing orders in agricultural 
papers published in the Southwest for 
the Columbian Steel Tank Company, 
same city. Orders for 84 lines to run 
three times are being sent out to start 
in June. 


R. Eisen, Kansas City, is using a few 
daily newspapers in the Southwest to 
advertise bottled beer on the mail-order 
plan. One hundred-line display copy 
is being used. H. W. Kastor & Sons’ 
Kansas City office is sending out orders. 














The Packers’ Industrial Company, El 
Reno, Oklahoma, is conducting a cam- 
paign in the Saturday Evening Post, 
using full-page copy, exploiting the com- 
mercial advantages of El Reno, also 
town lots for sale. The advertising is 
being placed through H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, Chicago and St. Louis. 





The Eagle Hay Press Company, Kan- 
sas City, is sending out orders direct 
to a small list of farm papers in the 
Southwest. Twenty-eight-line display 
copy is being used. 

Spear & Co., Pittsburg, are using a 
list of mail-order weeklies and weeklies 
of dailies on a mail-order proposition, 
Three hundred-line display copy is be- 
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ing ordered for insertion in ; 

-?— — st going out im 
. W. Kastor & Sons, Chica 

Louis. os 


The Mexican Colonization 
Kansas City, is using a lst oma 
newspapers for advertising land, W. 
Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City office ig 
sending out orders for large displa 
copy to run in Sunday editions, . 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis of. 
fice is sending out orders and copy for 
50 lines for the Lincoln-Pope Mer 
Company, same city, advertising mail. 
order shoes, etc. Farm papers and 
weeklies of dailies published in the Mid. 
dle West are being used. 


Tke Iowa Dairy Separator Com 
Waterloo, Ia., is sending out pens 
and copy to a list of trade papers ad. 
vertising their separators. The busi- 
ness is being placed through the St, 
Louis office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 





The Frank Presbrey Company has 
been ordering four-page inserts for 
three consecutive months in over twen- 
ty magazines, and six full pages in the 
national weeklies for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


The Frank Presbrey Company is now 
handling the account of the National 
Fireproofing Company, of Pittsburg. 





_ The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is ordering 5,000 lines in newspapers 
in the Middle West for the American 
Motor Car Manufacturers’ Associatiza 
(Selden). 





_ Renewals are being arranged for the 
Stroh Brewing Company and_for Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 





_ The Dorland Agency is ordering ten 
lines, thirty times, in the South for 
Jefferson, N. H., in the White Moun- 
tains, and twelve lines, t.f., four times 
a week in the South for Galen Hall, 
Atlantic City. 

N. W. Ayer & Son‘are sending out 
contracts ordering one-half inch, sixty 
times, in the South for Capon Springs 
and Bath. 


The Northwestern Agency is order- 
ing for C. O. Elwood fourteen lines, 
twelve times, on the Pacific Coast. 

The Diamond Rubber Company, of 
Akron, O., is sending out contracts for 
five inches, six times, in the South 
through the Fowler-Simpson Company. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, for Hamilton 
College, ten lines, twenty-six times, Mm 
the South. 


Frank W. Lenhoff, Chicago, is order: 
ing forty lines, five times, for the Par- 
don Hook Company. 


_ The Frisco Line, through the, Gard- 
iner Agency, is ordering 5,000 lines m 
the South. 
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LIKE THE STAMP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


on legal tender, which, irrespective of its denomination, 
guarantees 100% value, so the watermark of the “Eagle 
A” directly above the watermark name of the paper, on 
Bond, Linen, Ledger and Book Papers is a guarantee of 
100% paper quality for the price you pay. 





@ This quality marking—this guide and protection—the 
most progressive step in paper-making, is an infallible as- 
surance of paper quality, paper satisfaction. 


The significance of the “Eagle A’” watermark is no better 
exemplified than in 





COUPON BOND 


@ COUPON BOND represents the highest possible 
quality attainable in a business paper at its price. 

@ It's a business producer —that’s why COUPON 
BOND is used by business houses who value productive 


stationery. 
Send for samples of this superb paper in white 
and colors — showing printed, lithographed and 
die-stamped business forms, with which we will 
also send you samples of Berkshire Text and 
Berkshire Covers—unique for fine Booklet work, 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
23 Main Street - ~ HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the World. 29. mills, 
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Four-Square 
Advertising 


6.—The Important Part It Plays In 
Securing Maximum Results. 


If a diagram could be made, in graphic form, show- 
ing the actual results of any advertising campaign 
upon the general public mind, it would form an inter- 
esting and valuable object for study, and investigation. 
It would show that some individual minds, of a volatile 
and impressionable nature, are brought to the buying 
point by a single advertisement; that others are brought 
close to the buying point; that many are lifted but a 
smail fraction of the way; that a great majority are 
affected almost imperceptibly. 

As the campaign progresses, it would be noted that 
while many minds were influenced to the buying point, 
the bulk of those who see the advertising and should 
become purchasers fail to do so. In numbers this class 
is very large; it is also very important. 

What is the trouble? What is needed to influence 
the maximum possible percentage of these people in so 
strong a manner that they will become purchasers? 

Often the advertising falls short in convincing quality. 
Often it is not four-square; it protests too much. 

More often still, it appears in bad company. It is 
placed with regard to bulk of circulation only—shoulder 
to shoulder with manifest fakes and unclean proposi- 
tions. It suffers from this as does the repute of a man 
seen frequently emerging from a low groggery. In 
the minds of those who are hard to convince it becomes 
associated with evil things. 

This is the solution of the problem of winning the custom of 
the great army of the almost persuaded: Advertise in Four- 
Square mediums; those which avoid even the appearance of evil; 


those which protect, on a money-back basis, their subscribers 
against misrepresentation of any nature. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is a Four-Square medium. 


Frank E. Morrison, Advertising Manager 


Success Magazine Building, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS - - Western Advertising Manager 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
Copyright 1910 by The Success Company, New York 
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